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INTERESTING  SIGHTS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 


ESIDES  the  French  quarter, 
the  battle  field,  and  the  Cabikloi 
there  are  two  places  in  New  Or- 
leans of  special  attraction  to  the 


stranger.     They  are  the  markets  and  the 


cemeteries:  one  supports  the  living,  the 
other  contains  the  dead.  The  markets  near 
the  levee  in  New  Orleans  have  scarcely  a 
parallel  anywhere.  Theyare  muchlikecon- 
tinental   markets  one  sees  in  Europe,  but 


FRENCH    MARKET   SCENES. 
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they  have  distinct  peculiarities  all  their 
own.  They  are  filled  with  a  throng  shout- 
ing in  all  languages  of  the  world.  All 
sorts  of  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits,  fish, 
hardware  and  clothing  are  sold.  Sunday 
morning  is  the  most  exciting  time  in  the 
market.  At  early  morning  the  crowd  be- 
gins to  come,  and  by  9  a.m.  there  ib  a 
perfect  throng  and   a  perfect  babel.     At 


herbs.  Fat  negresses  push  their  way 
through  the  multitude,  selling  gaudy 
"tignona"  (head  handkerchiefs).  They 
speak  what  is  called  gumbo  French — that 
is,  a  mixture  of  French,  Spanish  and 
English  words.  The  Indians  sit  as  silent 
as  statues,  waiting  for  some  one  to  buy 
their  wares. 

The  first  of  the  series,  is  the  meat  maf- 


METAIRIE    CEMETERY. 


11  o'clock  the  bell  sounds  as  a  warning  to 
clean  up,  and  by  noon  all  is  quiet. 

If  you  step  out  to  the  front  of  the  mar- 
ket, you  are  entertained  by  young  acro- 
bats; or  your  curiosity  has  been  excited 
by  traveling  dentists,  who  pull  teeth  as 
they  go.  Their  dental  work  is  cheap,  it 
is  also  painless,  that  is,  for  the  dentist. 
Between  the  market  places  may  be  seen 
Indians  selling  their  soups  and  medicinal 


ket,  kept  almost  wholly  by  Gascon  butch- 
ers from  France.  The  beef  comes  mostly 
from  Texas  and  is  somewhat  cheaper  than 
the  meat  in  the  north.  The  stalls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  meadows  filled 
with  fat  cattle.  Some  of  the  pictures  are 
real  curiosities.  Near  this  market  the 
Choctow  Indians  sell  their  famous  file,  or 
gumbo — a  kind  of  green  powder  iised  in 
the  celebrated  gumbo  soup.    This  powder 
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is  made  of  sassafras  leaves,  bay  leaves, 
and  other  herbs,  which  are  dried  and 
pounded  into  a  powder.  The  Indians 
here  also  have  for  sale  the  wild  turnip, 
which  when  boiled  by  them  into  a  soup  is 
said  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  consumption. 
The  vegetable  market  is  a  most  inter- 
esting place,  a  structure  of  iron,-  used  for 
the  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  During 
the  orange  season — October  to  January — 


all  sorts  of  wild  game.  It  is  said  that 
small  pompano  often  sell  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  apiece.  These  markets  give  a 
striking  picture  of  one  phase  of  Creole 
life.  They  furnish  provisions  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  and  at  prices 
that  would  seem  to  make  living  cheaper 
for  them  than  it  is  in  most  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  other  peculiarly  interesting  sight 


TOMBS — METAIKIE   CEMETEBY. 


the  crop  is  plentiful,  and  it  is  said  that 
oranges  often  sell  as  cheap  as  fifteen  for 
five  cents.  Owing  to  the  warm  climate, 
vegetables  of  a  very  great  variety  are  sold 
all  the  year  round. 

The  fish  market  offers  a  great  variety 
of  the  finny  tril)e.  There  are  the  red- 
snappers,  with  lar^e  coral-colored  fins, 
sh(^ephead,  S^janish  mackerel,  pompano, 
considered  by  gourmets  the  most  delicate 
fish  that  swims,  the  cray-fish,  trovit,  mul- 
let, catfish,  croakers,  shrimps,  crabs;  and 


in  New  Orleans  is  the  "city  of  the  dead.' 
Here  the  term  seems  quite  appropriate, 
since  the  people  must  bury  above  ground 
owing  to  the  existence  of  water  so  near 
the  surface.  The  manner  of  burying  the 
dead  is  quite  different  from  other  cities. 
The  tombs  are  made  of  brick  or  marble 
and  raised  above  the  ground.  Sometimes 
a  high  wall,  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  is 
constructed,  in  which  there  are  built 
tombs,  or  as  they  would  call  them  in  the 
orient,    cumuli.     Here    they    are    called 
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ovens.  In  front  of  these  tombs,  which 
are  just  large  enoiigh  to  receive  a  coffin, 
a  marble  slab  is  well  cemented  to  pro- 
tect exhalations  from  the  bodies.  The 
tomb  often  consists  of  two  vaults,  with  a 
vault  below  for  the  bones.  If  the  person 
owning  the  tomb  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
it  for  several  bodies,  the  bones  are  re- 
moved, after  the  corpse  has  been  in  the 
tomb  for  a  year  or  two,  and  j^laced  in  the 
lower  vault,  and  the  coffin  is  broken  up 
and  burned.  Thus  several  persons  can  be 
buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

The  fimeral  practices  are  also  quite 
unusual.  Even  now  the  old  French  prac- 
tice prevails,  when  one  dies,  of  placing 
black-bordered  funeral  invitations  on  the 
street  corners.  On  these  notices  the  kin- 
dred are  often  mentioned.  Formerly,  in 
slave  days,  these  invitations  were  sent  by 
a  slave,  in  a  silver  basket,  to  all  the  rela- 
tives and    friends;    and    the  omission  to 


send  one  was  a  slight  not  easily  forgiven. 

Years  ago,  when  the  cemeteries  were 
near  the  center  of  the  city,  the  procession 
was  always  af oot,and  the  coffin  was  followed 
by  chanting  priests  with  wax  candles. 
The  procession  stopped  at  each  comer 
while  the  priests  chanted  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  a  deeiD-toned  voice.  Today  that 
practice  is  abolished,  although  both  lady 
and  gentleman  friends  follow  the  pro- 
cession afoot.  The  colored  servants  of 
the  hoiise  still  claim  the  privilege  of 
following  the  coffin  immediately  in  front 
of  the  family. 

Decoration  day  occurs  in  New  Orleans 
November  1st,  when  flowers  are  strewn 
in  profusion  about  the  "city  of  the  dead." 
The  elevated  position  of  the  tombs  gives 
the  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  a  city-like 
appearance,  and  the  Metairie  cemetery  is 
of  imposing  beauty  and  is  greatly  admired 
by  all  visitors. 


ALLON.  THE  STOWAWAY. 


(continued  from  page  360.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

LLON  had  not  slept  long  when 
he  was  awakened  and  hustled 
from  the  premises  by  a  police- 
man; who  to  judge  from  his 
harsh  language  must  have  supposed  that 
a  gruff  manner  of  address  was  necessary 
to  stamp  his  authority  with  majesty  and 
awe. 

The  boy  at  once  commenced  wandering 
about  the  various  streets,  and  as  loitering 
upon  the  sidewalks  was  not  permitted; 
he  dare  not  do  other  than  keep  constantly 
on  the  move,  which  labor    soon  wearied 


him  and  forced  him  to  seek  neighborhoods 
less  frequented  by  the  police. 

At  length,  he  drifted  into  Brick  Street, 
a  neighborhood  that  reeked  with  corrup- 
tion; and  catching  up  with  a  man  whom 
he  saw  walking  a  little  ahead  of  him  asked 
whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  fel- 
low procuring  a  cheap  bed  in  that  local- 
ity. 

The  man  bade  the  boy  follow  him, 
promising  that  he  would  furnish  him  all 
he  needed,  and  that  too  without  cost. 

Just  as  Allon  was  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  good  fortune  in  finding  such  a 
friend,  the  man  turned,  and  while  with 
one  hand  he   grasped  the  boy  by  the  col- 
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lar,  with  the  other  he  flourished  an  ugly- 
looking  open  pocket-knife,  at  the  same 
time  almost  hissing  the  words:  "If  I  hear 
one  footfall  within  a  dozen  yards  of  where 
we  now  stand,  I  will  give  you  this.'" 

As  if  to  impress  the  boy  with  the  earn- 
estness of  his  threat,  he  twice  brought  the 
blade  down  to  Allon"s  breast;  the  second 
time  hurting  him  with  the  pressure  had 
upon  the  knife. 

That  the  man's  nerves  were  strung  to 
their  utmost  tension  was  evident  from  the 
palsied  trembling  of  the  hand  that  rested 
upon  the  boy's  collar;  and  by  the  furtive 
glances  that  he  cast  about  him  Allon  at 
once  adjudged  him  to  be  insane. 

"The  look  of  that  knife  makes  me 
tremble"  at  length  said  Allon,  "please  put 
it  in  your  pocket,  and  I  will  talk  with  you 
as  I  feel  assured  you  have  mistaken  me 
for  somebody  else." 

"No  sir.  I  have  not,"  replied  the  man 
lowering  his  arm  and  closing  the  knife 
with  a  snap,  "but  still,  I  think  you  are  all 
right,"  and  here  by  the  aid  of  a  lighted 
match  he  took  a  good  look  at  the  boy's 
face.and  repeated,  '"Yes,  you  are  all  right, 
my  boy;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

Upon  AUon's  inquiry  regarding  his 
strange  action,  the  man  explained  how 
but  three  months  previous  he  had  been 
accosted  in  a  similar  way,  in  that  same 
place,  by  a  young  fellow  who  unawares 
had  dealt  him  a  blow  with  some  instru- 
ment that  rendered  him  unconscious,  after 
which  a  few  more  evil  geniuses  had  joined 
in  robbing  and  kicking  him  almost  to 
death. 

"This  time,"  said  the  man,  "I  did  not 
intend  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  threatened  you  in  case 
others  had  put  in  an  appearance."' 

"I  am  mighty  glad  that  none  did,'"  an- 
swered Allon,  "but  you  have  given  me  a 
scare  just  the  same,  and  I  have  not  yet 
got  over  my  trembling." 

"I   am    sorry,''  replied  the  man,  "but 


come  and  stay  at  my  place  until  daylight 
and  I  will  treat  you  to  the  best  my  table 
can  afford." 

As  the  man  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  Allon  did  not  care  to  go  with  him; 
but  thinking  it  best  to  acquiesce  in 
his  wishes,  he  accordingly  put  his  dis- 
likes aside  and  accompanied  the  man  to 
his  home. 

And  such  a  sorry-looking  home  it  was; 
a  drunkard's  wretched  abode  indeed. 

Once  inside  the  house  the  man  almost 
dropped  into  a  chair;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  fast  asleep. 

Soon  his  wife,  who  had  long  before  re- 
tired for  the  night,  left  her  bed  and  ap- 
peared  on  the    scene. 

"What  do  you  want'?"  she  asked  sharply 
of  Allon. 

"Nothing-  more  than  to  leave  here  as 
soon  as  possible,"  answered  the  boy, 
independently. 

"I  am  sxire  my  husband  is  caiaable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  without  asking  for 
assistance  from  the  likes  of  yoii,"  said  the 
woman,  snubbingly. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  missus,  your 
husband  invited  me  to  come,  and  prom- 
ised me  food  and  shelter  for  a  short  time," 
explained  Allon. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Joey"?"  said  the 
woman  to  her  ten  year  old  son  who  had 
left  his  bed  and  followed  his  mother  upon 
the  scene,  "your  father  inviting  folk 
here  to  eat,  when  he  knew  there  was 
not  a»morsel  of  food  in  the  house.  Just 
think  of  it,  will  you,"  continued  the 
mortified  mother,  "and  little  Harriet, 
the  Lord  bless  the  dear  child,  had  to  go 
to  bed  crying  of  liunger." 

"Feel  in  father's  pockets  and  see  if  he 
has  got  some  pennies  left,"  urged  little 
Joey  of  his  mother. 

Noticing  the  woman's  backwardness  in 
carrying  out  such  counsel  in  presence  of 
strangers,  Allou  at  once  hauled  from  his 
pocket  the  three-pence  which  he  felt  just 
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then  to  have  no  earthly  use  for,  and  offered 
it  to  the  woman  to  buy  bread  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

"Compelled  to  spend  my  childhood  days 
in  a  workhouse,  I  often  experienced  hun- 
ger, and  can  now  feel  for  other  children 
who  want  something  to  eat,"  feelingly 
spoke  tip)  Allon. 

The  woman  gratefully  accepted  the 
small  present,  and  bade  Allon  to  call 
again  in  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  and  by 
that  time  she  would  be  able  to  refimd  the 
money  out  of  the  small  pittance  which 
she  earned  by  sorting  sacks  in  a  nearby 
warehouse.  "I  am  very  sorry,"  continued 
she,  "that  you  have  been  dis9,ppointed  in 
coming  here." 

"I  am  not  sorry  that  I  came,"  sagely 
spoke  Allon,  "for  I  have  received  some- 
thing of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the 
food  you  could  give  me." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the 
woman  wistfully. 

"I  mean  that  I  have  learned  a  lesson  to- 
night that  will  stop  me  from  complying 
any  more  with  the  wishes  of  a  drunken 
man,"  he  answered. 

"What  is  that  you  say?"  demanded  the 
woman,  with  some  dignity  in  her  iitter- 
ance. 

"I  say,  good  night,"  answered  Allon,  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  forlorn  habita- 
tion and  again  directing  his  steps  toward 
St.  George's  Hall. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Had  it  not  been  that  during  the  night 
all  the  massive  gates  to  the  dock  were 
closed,  not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  police 
who  patrolled  the  inner  side',  Allon  would 
have  made  his  way  to  the  shipping  ware- 
house to  steal  a  snooze  in  some  out  of  the 
way  place,  if  it  had  been  at  all  possible. 
As  it  was,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
wandering  around  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hall  for  about  three  hours,  or  until  break 
of  day,  at  which  time  he  gained  access  to 


the  docks  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
tendered  a  day's  work  helping  to  discharge 
a  cargo  of  loose  rock,  which  offer  he 
accepted. 

He  found  it  terribly  hard  labor  at  first, 
but  once  the  ship's  floor  was  reached,  it 
became  considerably  easier ;  and  after  par- 
taking of  some  food  furnished  by  the 
ship's  cook,  he  continued  his  labors  until 
that  which  was  assigned  him  was  finished. 
,  He  was  granted  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  forcastle  bunks  for  that 
night,  and  upon  receiving  his  iDay  early 
next  morning  he  at  once  made  his  way  to 
the  "Sailors'  Home,"  where  he  learned 
that  the  sailing  ship"Antartic,"  one  of  the 
Tapscott  line  of  packets,  was  to  leave 
dock  early  the  next  day,  her  destination 
being  New  York. 

Determined  to  leave  Liverpool  at  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  he 
accordingly  visited  the  dock  where  lay  the 
above  named  vessel,  to  see  what  prospects 
there  were  for  stowing  away  upon  her. 
He  soon  found  that  strangers  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  going  aboard. 

The  ship's  hold  was  fast  being  filled  in 
with  a  ponderous  cargo,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  a  remark  he  heard  that  the 
ship  would  be  under  weigh  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  served  to  make 
him  more  determined  to  try  his  luck 
again  at  stowing  away.  Fearing  that  if 
he  remained  there  a  suspicion  might  be 
aroused  as  to  his  motives,  he  turned  and 
took  his  way  in  the  direction  of  Brown's 
Museum,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  was 
accosted  by  a  burly  hoodlum,  who  begged 
for  the  price  of  "jist  one  pint,  as  an  appe- 
tizer." 

The  greasy  and  offensive  smelling 
clothes  worn  by  the  hoodlum,  together 
with  a  filthy  tobacco  pipe,  that  projected 
itself  from  his  mouth,  but  served  to  reflect 
more  fully  what  his  mean-faced  expres- 
sion really  indicated — ignorance  and  vice. 

Allon  informed  him  that  if  he  was  hun- 
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gry,  arid  would  accompany  him  to  a  nearby 
restaurant  he  would  stand  good  for  a 
bowl  of  soup  or  any  other  edible  he  might 
desire;  but  as  regarding  the  beer  question, 
he  did  not  patronize  saloons  himself,  and 
did  not  feel  like  encouraging  others  to  do 
so. 

"Hand  the  chink  over  to  me,''  spoke 
the  hoodlum  in  a  brazen  tone  of  voice, 
"and  I  will  buy  what  I  want  without  you 
troubling  yourself  about  it." 

"i  am  too  poor  to  pass  chink  out  in 
that  way,"  replied  AUon,  turning  to  con- 
tinue his  way  into  the  museum. 

"Look  'ere,  young  feller;  what's  to  do 
with  you,  anyhow?"  audaciously  demand- 
ed the  hoodlum,  at  the  same  time  check- 
ing Allon's  progress  by  a  sudden  jerk 
upon  his  collar. 

"Leave  go  of  me,  or  I  will,"  but  here 
Allon's  utterance  was  stopped  by  a  stun- 
ning blow  in  the  face  delivered  by  the 
hoodlum;  and  had  not  a  policeman  at 
that  moment  appeared  on  the  scene,  there 
was  a  probability  that  Allon  would  have 
been  robbed,  as  the  blow  had  fairly  dazed 
him. 

Upon  sight  of  the  blue  coat,  the  hood- 
lum walked  rapidly  away  until  coming  to 
an  alley  he  beat  his  way  around  to  the 
rear  of  a  saloon  which  he  immediately 
entered. 

Allon  follow  him  just  as  rapidly,  and 
upon  confronting  him  in  the  bar-room, 
set  to  in  real  earnest  to  avenge  the  cow- 
ardly blow,  the  effect  of  which  still  severe- 
ly pained  him. 

The  few  customers  who  were  in  the 
saloon  were  somewhat  astonished  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  onslaught,  as  well  as 
by  the  physical  contrast  of  the  combat- 
ants, as  Allon  was  much  the  smaller  of 
the  two;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
saloonkeeper  called  in  a  policeman  Allon 
would  again  undoubtedly  have  come  out 
with  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

Upon  the  saloonkeeper's  statement  that 


Allon  was  the  aggressor,  the  officer,  after 
a  brief  interrogation  on  his  part,  was  in- 
formed by  Allon  as  to  the  true  state  of 
the  affair,  after  which  information  the 
officer  told  him  to  get  out  and  carry  him- 
self level  in  the  future. 

Oace  outside,  Allon  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  he  saw  the  hoodlum  hustled 
out;  the  officer  meantime  holding  a 
strong  grip  on  the  fellow's  collar  and 
shaking  him  as  savagely  as  a  terrier  would 
a  rat.  Eventually,  by  a  vigorous  push, 
the  blue  coat  sent  him  sprawling  in  the 
street,  and  raising  him  upon  his  feet 
again,  entertained  him  for  about  three 
minutes  with  more  horse  play,*  after 
which,  a  severe  box  on  the  ear  ended  the 
performance.  The  hoodlum  was  only  too 
pleased  at  the  first  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  make  himself  scarce.  A 
few  minutes  afterward,  Allon  found  his 
way  into  the  museum  where  his  attention 
was  shortly  drawn  to  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  "The  Crucifixion;"  a  work  of 
which  the  museum  authorities  may  well 
be  proiid. 

Being  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  humble  Nazarene,  Allon  in- 
tently and  solemnly  gazed  upon  the  pic- 
ture. His  soul  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sublime  scene;  and  so  vivid  an  impression 
was  engravened  upon  his  soid  that  he  was 
mentally  borne  to  Golgotha  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  where  his  tears  blended  with 
those  shed  by   the  loved  ones  of  Gralilee. 

"Allon,  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
here,"  was  the  surprising  remark  put  to 
him  by  the  sweet  and  cheery  voice  of  a 
girl;  who  with  the  words  had  already 
seized  him  by  the  right  arm  as  though 
she  intended  to  drag  him  away  with  her. 


*  The  English  police  believe  that  a  rough 
treatment  has  a  more  telling  effect  in  checlting 
hooclluuiism  than  has  arrest  and  impi-isonment. 
Many  of  the  poorer  classes  jiroter  a  drul)l)ing  by 
the  polici'  to  being  heavily  lini'J  in  the  courts. 
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Turning,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  girl  whom  of  all  others  he  did  not 
at  that  time  care  to  meet;  or  rather,  was 
ashamed  just  then  to  be  seen  by  her:  for 
she  was  none  other  than  the  girl  who  for 
some  years  past  had  been  his  next  door 
neighbor  in  Silver  Dale,  as  well  as  his 
confidential  school  chum. 

"Nelly,  tell  me  first  why  you  are  here?'" 
he  asked  after  he  had  found  courage 
enough  to  converse  with  her.  She  then 
explained  how  her  father  had  been  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  in  a  criminal  case 
in  the  Liverpool  police  court,  and  that 
she  and  her  mother  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  let  them  accompany  him. 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday,"  continued 
she,  "the  case  is  set  for  this  morning,  and 
if  got  through  with  today,  we  shall  return 
home  this  evening.  But,  AUon,  just 
think  what  a  big  place  Liverpool  is,  and 
how  kind  the  jjeople  are  here  to  what 
they  are  in  Silver  Dale:  they  did  not 
charge  us  a  penny  to  come  into  this 
grand   building. 

"You  promised  me  the  night  previous 
to  your  departure  from  Silver  Dale,  that 
you  would  write  and  let  me  know  when 
you  expected  to  set  sail  for  America. 

"You  will  not  go  to  America,  will  you? 
but  return  with  us  to  Silver  Dale,  won't 
you?" 

Digressing  a  little  in  her  remarks,  she 
asked  him  the  name  of  the  ship  upon 
which  he  intended  to  sail,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  passage  to  his  proposed  desti- 
nation, to  which  question  he  answered 
that  not  having  yet  purchased  his  ticket, 
he  was  at  present  unable  to  state  the 
costs." 

"Your  face  looks  red  and  swollen,  and 
you  also  have  a  cut  upon  your  chin,"  she 
said,  at  the  same  time  using  her  handker- 
chief to  tenderly  wipe  away  a  light  blood 
stain  that  besmeared  his  face. 

"More  than  once  I  have  seen  your  face 
swollen  from  the  effects  of  neuralgia,"  he 


answered;  for  the  truth  of  which  remark 
the  girl  vouched  by  an  affirmative  nod. 

Had  it  not  been  that  her  i^arents  just 
then  appeared  on  the  scene,  there  is  no 
telling  for  how  long  she  would  have  pro- 
longed her  innocent  talk ;  as  it  was,  AUon, 
in  respect  for  himself,  found  it  necessary 
to  give  not  a  few  evasive  answers  to  the 
questions  plied. 

The  truth  was,  the  boy's  face  was  still 
smarting  from  the  heavy  blows  delivered 
by  the  hoodlum,  and  he  could  not  easily 
forget  the  vicious  punch  upon  the  chin, 
the  force  of  which  had  made  him  bite  his 
tongue,  and  that,  too,  severely.  At  the 
older  folks'  suggestion,  they  made  their 
way  to  a  restaurant,  and  after  partaking 
of  a  substantial,  all-round  meal,  they  re- 
paired to  the  police  coi^rt,  which  was  but 
a  short  distance  away. 

Once  inside  that  sanctum  of  justice, 
Allon  noticed  that  the  iDrisoners'  seats 
were  well  filled  in  by  about  a  dozen  un- 
fortunates, who  for  violating  the  law,  were 
now  to  be  called  to  account  for  the  same. 

But  none  among  them  bore  so  criminal 
a  cast  of  features  as  did  one  whose  iDres- 
ence  there  engrossed  Allon's  attention  so 
much,  that  Nelly's  father  was  led  to  ask 
the  boy  if  he  knew  the  prisoner. 

"Yes,  and  I  cannot  soon  forget  him," 
answered  Allon. 

"A  hardened  wretch  I  fear,"  remarked 
Nelly's  father. 

"They  call  him  Captain  Beer,"  chimed 
in  Allon,  at  the  same  time  wondering  for 
what  crime  the  man  was  brought  to  his 
present  position.  As  the  case  in  which 
Nelly's  father  was  involved  was  luckily 
disposed  of  during  the  earlier  j^art  of  the 
session,  Allon  had  not  the  opportunity 
while  there  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense for  which  the  Shanghai  was  arrested; 
but  decided  to  find  out  later  on. 

After  getting  through  with  court  busi- 
ness Nelly  and  her  parents,  accompanied 
by  Allon,  spent  the  afternoon  in  sight- 
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seeing,  and  as  their  morning  visit  to  the 
museum  had  been  hurried,  the  older  folks 
revisited  that  institution  and  left  Nelly 
with  Allon  as  escort,  to  while  away  the 
remaining  time  as  she  chose,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  would  m>^et  them  at  a  given 
point  just  prior  to  their  train  time. 

The  coveted  opportunity  for  which  the 
younger  couple  had  the  whole  day  longed 
for  was  much  appreciated,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  river,  they  at  once  took 
■"ferry"  for  New  Brighton  Beach. 

After  some  two  hoiirs'  ijleasure  among 
the  throngs  of  tourists  who  resort  there, 
they  sought  further  enjoyment  in  picking 
up  seashells  that  lay  upon  the  rocks  near 
the  lighthouse,  and  also  by  watching  the 
restless  waves  as  they  seemed  to  alter- 
nately advance  and  recede  in  an  effort  to 
reach  their  wonted  level  again. 

"Nelly,  put  this  shell  to  your  ear,  and 
you  will  hear  a  sound  like  that  made  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,'"  said  Allon  at  the 
same  time  handing  a  tolerably  large  and 
pearl-like  shell  to  the  girl,  who  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request,  at  once  tested  the 
veracity  of  his  statement. 

"I  shall  take  tliis  home  with  me  and 
preserve  it,"  said  the  girl  after  she  had 
listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  weird 
music  produced  therein,  and  had  also  ad- 
mired its  beautiful  form. 

"And  every  time  you  put  it  to  your  ear 
you  will,  perhaps,  remember  this  yoiir 
first  trip  to  the  seaside,"  replied  Allon. 

"Shall  rather  think  of  you  when  you 
are  far  away  across  the  sea,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  casting  an  earnest  look 
first  upon  him  and  then  at  the  vast  and 
seemingly  unlimited  expanse  of  sea  that 
lay  to  the  west  of  them. 

Noticing  that  her  eyes  were  starting 
with  tears,  and  thinking  it  was  the  effects 
of  a  stiff  and  chilly  breeze  that  had 
rather  suddenly  set  in,  he  at  once  sug- 
gested that  they  return  to  Liverpool,  and 
join  her  jjarents  according  to  promise. 


His  mind  was  soon  relieved  of  any 
doubt  that  he  might  have  had  in  regard 
to  her  love  for  him,  as  the  nest  minute 
she  gave  fidl  vent  to  her  tender  feelings 
in  tears  of  love  for  him. 

"Come  along,  Nelly,  I  believe  it  is  go- 
ing to  rain,  so  let  us  catch  the  next  boat," 
spoke  up  Allon  somewhat  embarrassed  at 
the  situation,  and  much  moved  at  the  sight 
of  these  the  first  tears  that  he  remembered 
ever  having  been  shed  by  anybody  for 
him. 

"I  want  you  to  go  back  with  us  to  Silver 
Dale,"  said  the  girl,  reaching  for  his  arm 
as  though  nothing  but  an  implicit  obedi-. 
ence  on  his  jjart  would  satisfy  her. 

"I  will  come  back  to  England  after  I 
have  found  my  brother,"  stammered  the 
boy,  who  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
added  that  he  would  most  assuredly  see 
her  again  within  two  years. 

"Allon,  I  will  not  return  to  Silver  Dale 
without  you,"  determinedly  answered  the 
girl,  stepping  back  out  of  the  way  of  a 
wave-crest  that  was  about  to  lap  her  feet. 

For  a  minute  or  so  the  boy  was  puzzled 
for  an  answer,  but  at  length  ventured  to 
remind  her  that  two  years  would  soon 
pass,  at  which  time  he  would  return  and 
settle  in  Silver  Dale  for  good.  "Yes  I 
will  return,"  he  added,  "and  if  ever  I 
should  have  occasion  to  make  a  second 
triij  anywhere,  perhaps  you  will  then  be 
free  to  go  too." 

"I   am  nineteen  years  old,  and  legally 
free  I   believe   to  follow  my  own   judg- 
ment," she  said  with  a  tinge  of  haughti 
ness  in  her  words. 

"If  you  were  twice  nineteen  you  would 
not  be  free  to  accompany  me,  unless,"  \ 
and  here  he  cut  sliort  his  sentence  by 
calling  her  attention  to  a  "juggler"  who 
was  performing  some  wonderful  feats  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  visitors  but  a  short  dis- 
tance iiway. 

"Unless  what?"  persistently  demanded 
Nelly. 
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"I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,"  an- 
swered he,  evasively. 

"Sublime  philosophy!"  voiced  the  girl 
in  a  coquettish  way,  and  further  words 
were  not  needed  to  interpret  for  them 
their  sentiments  toward  each  other. 

"Nelly,  exciise  me,  but  please  turn  your 
face  a  little  this  way,"  Allon  rather  quiet- 
ly requested  when  a  little  later  on  they 
were  seated  together  upon  the  deck  of  the 
ferryboat  that  was  conveying  them  back 
to  Liverpool,  "you  have  a  black  streak 
upon  your  left  cheek,  presumably  a  linger- 
ing trace  of  your  tears,  together  with  a 
little  dirt  received  from  your  handling 
the  shell  I  gave  you." 

"Is  it  all  right  now?"  she  asked  after 
giving  her  face  a  swathe  with  her  cam- 
bric handkerchief  and  at  the  same  time 
poising  her  head  sideways  for  Allon's  in- 
spection. 

"Let  me  have  your  handkerchief  for  a 
moment,  I  can  still  see  a  slight  mark  un- 
touched," said  he. 

"Takes  you  a  long  while  to  get  it  off, 
and  I  just  believe  you  are  taking  your 
time  for  the  love  of  it,"  she  impatiently 
said  after  Allon  had  been  tenderly  finger- 
ing about  her  face  fully  a  minute  or  so. 
Her  detection  of  his  fawn-like  attention, 
although  appreciated,  somewhat  non- 
plussed him,  but  as  a  jjassing  and  aifec- 
tionate  incident  it  was  for  the  time  being 
almost  forgotten  in  the  rush  ashore  on 
the  Liverpool  side. 

But  a  short  time  and  they  reached  St. 
George's  Hall,  where  her  parents  had 
promised  to  meet  her;  but  finding  that 
they  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance, 
she  and  Allon  took  up  a  position  across 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Lewis  Clothing 
Emxjorium,  which  was  in  close  proximity 
to  the  depot. 

"Allon,  there  is  a  nice  suit  of  clothes 
that  I  am  sure  would  fit  you,"  at  length 
said  the  girl,  "and  the  price  is  only  seven- 
teen shillings.     The  clothes  you  are  now 


wearing  look  awful  shabby,"  added  she  in 
a  rather  kindly  tone  of  voice. 

Instead  of  paying  for  a  passage  to 
America,"  replied  he,  "I  may  prefer  to 
work  my  way,  and  in  that  case  my  pres- 
en'  clothing  will  serve  me  well  until  I  reach 
New  York,  at  which  place  I  'can  purchase 
according  to  American  fashion." 

"I  will  ask  father  to  buy  this  suit  for 
you  and  you  can  pay  him  back  when  you 
feel  like  it,"  insisted  the  girl. 

"I  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

While  the  young  couple  were  thus  argu- 
ing Nelly's  parents  came  up  and  said  it 
was  time  to  go  so  as  to  be  ready  to  board 
the  train  as  early  as  possible ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  wended  their  way  to  the  depot. 
Hardly  had  they  finished  rearranging  the 
contents  of  a  large  valise  that  they  had 
with  them  before  their  train  drew  up;  and 
on  being  informed  by  an  official  that  it 
would  pull  out  in  a  few  more  minutes, 
they  procured  seats  therein  without  de- 
lay. 

Speaking  in  a  subdued  tone  from  the 
car  window,  Nelly's  mother,  who  had  al- 
ways shown  an  interest  in  Allon's  wel- 
fare, assured  him  that  should  he  wish  to 
return  either  then,  or  later  on  to  Silver 
Dale,  she  would  be  pleased  to  advance 
his  train  fare. 

"A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  Mrs.  Hems- 
ley,  but  I  must  first  find  my  brother  in 
America,"  answered  Allon  in  a  grateful 
tone. 

"Good-bye,"  called  out  Nelly's  father 
as  the  train  began  to  move. 

"Follow  on  the  next  train,"  urged  Nelly 
at  that  moment  appearing  at  the  window. 

"Two  more  years,  Nelly,  and  I  return," 
promised  the  boy,  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ing one  of  his  hands  from  his  lips  to- 
ward her  in  a  way  that  indicated  affec- 
tion. 

"Shake  hands,  and  I  hope  we  will  meet 
again  soon,"  said  Mrs.    Hemsley   at   the 
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last   moment,    giving    AUon    a    friendly  almost  sticking  to  his  fingers  after  Mrs. 

grip.  Hemsley  had  got  through  with  her  hand- 

A  few  minntes  later  and  the  train  was  shaking, 

speeding  forward  upon   its    one-hundred  "Now  for  quick  business,"    he  said    to 

miles  journey,  leaving  Allon  gazing  at  a  himself,  turning  and  directing  his  steps 

''half-crown"   piece   that   he    had    found  toward  Duke  Street. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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OR  a  short  time  after  the  flood  the   priesthood.     Therefore    he   went   to 

men  had   but  one  religion,  and  work  and  established  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

that  was  the  true  faith.  Noah  was  a  priesthood  of  his  own,  wherein  he  cop- 

a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  ied  as  nearly  as   he  coiild,  the    laws,  rites 

taught  his  children  the  laws  of  God.  But  and    ordinances    observed    by    the   true 


even  in  his  day  division  commenced,  servants  of  God.  From  this,  however. 
Ham  was  blessed  with  the  choicest  bless-  his  posterity  gradually  departed  as  the 
ings  of    the  earth,  but  he  was  not  given      years   rolled  liy,  and  idolatry,  human  sac- 
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rifices   and   other  iniquities  were  intro- 
duced. 

As  Egypt  departed  from  the  true  faith, 
so  did  the  other  branches  of  Noah's  de- 
scendants. Some  adopted  one  heresy, 
some  another,  until  the  earth  was  full  of 
false  religions.  But  they  were  all  based, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  original  teachings 
of  the  servants  of  God.  In  this  way  the 
similarity  which  existed  between  the 
religions  of  Egypt,  Canaan,  Assyria  and 
neighboring  nations  is  easily  and  cor- 
rectly accounted  for.  Their  faith  and 
forms  all  originated  in  the  same  root.  It 
is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  some,  that 
Israel  borrowed  its  religion  from  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  or  elsewhere.  The  creeds  of  all 
these  people  had  one  common  origin  in 
the  teachings  of  the  servants  of  God, 
from  which  they  gradually  departed, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  an- 
other, until  little  remained  of  divine 
truth.  «God   pre^rved  Israel   from  these 


errors  by  continuing  with  them  a  line  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  to  whom  He 
revealed  His  holy  will.  But  even  this 
favored  people  often  turned  deaf  ears  to 
the  words  of  salvation  and  copied  their 
heathen  neighbors  in  their  abominations. 

One  of  the  first  departures  by  the  na- 
tions from  the  pure  teachings  of  God's 
inspired  servants  was  to  the  worship  of 
their  ancestors.  Their  forefathers  held 
the  holy  priesthood,  were  the  instructors 
and  rulers  of  the  peoples,  and  as  such 
were  greatly  reverenced  and  loved.  It 
was  but  a  short  step  from  love  and  rever- 
ence to  worship.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
Egyptians,  among  their  numerous  gods, 
worshiped  Adam  and  Eve  and  others  of 
their  ancestors,  and  even  to  this  day, 
among  that  unchanging  people  the  Chi- 
nese, this  cult  remains  in  force. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  here- 
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sies  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached.  They  taught  that  "the  blood 
of  the  righteous  Abel  was  shed  for  sins;" 
they  had  neglected  the  commandments  of 
God  regarding  anointing,  baptism,  etc.; 
and  had  substituted  for  the  latter  the 
washing  of  children  and  other  ceremonies 
not  required  by  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

As  century  succeeded  century,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  spread  far  and  wide, 
the  various  religions  increased  in  number 
and  less  and  less  of  divine  truth  was  found 
in  their  teachings  or  rigliteousness  in 
their  lives.  Nearly  every  nation  had  not 
only  its  special  religion,  but  its  peculiar 
gods.  The  peoph^s  made  to  them- 
selves gods  to  suit  their  own  tastes  and 
likings,  and  the  wickeder  they  became, 
the  more  degraded  the  character  of  their 
gods,  until  the  day  came  that  the  reputed 
lives  and  actions  of  their  deities  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  respectable  men 


and  women,  to  say  nothing  of  beings  who 
were    supposed  to    rule   the    destinies  of 
men,  and  to  reign  as  divine  both  in  heav 
en,  earth  and  hell. 

And  it  came  to  jDass  in  process  of  time 
that  not  only  did  the  various  peoples 
have  each  their  individual  gods  and  god- 
desses, but  among  many  races  there  were 
special  gods  to  look  after  particular  peo- 
ple, or  certain  designated  trades  or  busi- 
nesses, or  of  certain  emotions  of  the 
heart,  or  particular  regions  in  the  earth, 
sea,  and  skies. 

Thus  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  there  was 
a  goddess  of  love,  a  god  of  riches,  one  who 
reigned  in  hell,  another  in  the  water, 
while  Jiipiterwas  the. king  and  head  of 
them  all.  As  the  years  passed,  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods  increased  until,  to  the 
ordinary  individual,  they  were  almost  in- 
numerable.    But  there    were    twelve  who 
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were  known  as  the  superior  gods,  be- 
cause of  their  supposed  exalted  dignity, 
who  are  known  to  us  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,  Vulcan, 
Vesta,  Apollo,  Diana,  Ceres  and  Mercury. 
The  mythology  of  these  ancients  is  com- 
posed largely  of  the  doings  and  adven- 
tures of  these  twelve;  and  their  lives,  as 
told,  were  not  examples  of  virtue  that 
helped  to  exalt  the  people  in  holiness. 

Then  among  their  deities  were  some 
strange  creatures,  who  were  half  men, 
half  animal.  Such  a  one  was  Pan,  the 
god  of  pastures,  forests  and  flocks.  He 
is  pictured  with  the  head  and  body  of  an 
elderly  man,  while  his  lower  parts  were 
like  the  hind  quarters  of  a  goat.  Then 
there  were  the  Centaurs,  fabled  creatures 
having  the  head,  arms  and  body  of  a  man 
from  the  waist  iip,  united  to  the  body  and 
legs  of  a  horse.  What  supreme  folly  to 
believe  in  and  give  reverence  to  monsters 
such  as  these!  V    A 


Another  class  were  the  demi-gods,  in 
plain  English,  half-gods,  that  is,  half  men, 
half-gods.  They  were  generally  supposed 
to  be  of  mixed  lineage,  one  of  the  parents 
being  a  god,  the  other  human.  The 
ancient  classic  peoples  were  fond  of  at- 
tributing such  a  parentage  to  their  great 
heroes.  Such  a  one  was  Hercules,  the 
Samson  of  their  mythology,  celebrated 
for  his  great  physical  strength,  and  who 
was  by  them  exalted  to  be  the  god  of 
strength  and  courage.  Some  believe  that 
he  was  simply  a  borrowed  god,  belonging 
originally  to  some  older  people,  the 
Phoenicians  or  Chaldeans,  for  instance, 
as  such  adaptations  are  numerous,  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Eome  being  often 
simply  the  gods  of  earlier  peoples,  with  a 
new  name  and  a  slightly  changed  his- 
tory. 

(to  be  continued). 
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BEFORE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OPENS. 


Sweet,  loving  kindness;  if  thou  shine, 
The  plainest  face  may  seem  divine. 
And  beauty's  self  grow  doubly  bright 
In  the  mild  glory  of  thy  light. 

Superintendents,  teachers,  go  to  your 
schools  with  a  smile  upon  your  lips,  and 
your  hearts  overflowing  with  love  for  all 
God's  creatures.  The  work  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  is  the  Lord's  work.  So, 
tune  your  souls,  that  they  may  give  the 
true  response,  and  fill  all  around  you  with 
harmony  and  joy.  "God's  hand  never 
strikes  a  discord." 

Our  ideal  superintendent  comes  thus 
equipped  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and 
is  the  first  to  arrive;  and  early  enough  to 
adjust  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  janitor 
or  Deacon.  His  personal  influence  must 
be  felt  for  good  by  all  his  associates,  and 
all  under  his  direction.  In  every  move 
he  is  an  example  of  order  and  cordiality. 
He  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  every  subject 
to  be  treated  during  the  session.  As  his 
assistants  and  teachers  arrive  he  has  a 
brief,  personal  greeting  for  each,  which 
carries  with  it  warmth  and  inspiration. 

All  details  regarding  the  cleanliness  of 
the  rooms,  and  ventilation,  arrangement  of 
seats,  and  distribution  of  books  have 
been  carefully  observed,  and  the  9:45 
meeting  is  held.  A  fervent  prayer  is 
offered,  seeking  divine  aid  in  this  most 
important  labor.  Brief  directions  may 
be  given  in  reference  to  some  difficulty 
confronting  a  teacher;  and  then  to  meet 
the  pupils. 

How  children  as  well  as  older  persons 
love  to  be  recognized  and  to  receive  a 
welcome  from  those  whom  they  look  upon 
as  superiors!  Many  a  wayward  lad  has 
been  won  over  to  a  better  life  and  has 
been  made  to  realize  that  he  was  not 
wholly  bad,  by  a  pair  of  loving  eyes  peer- 


ing into  his  very  soul,  and  a  kindly  hand 
placed  upon  his  shoulder. 

But  in  this  matter  of  receiving  the 
pupils,  the  teachers,  as  well  as  carefidly 
selected  ushers  assist.  The  teachers 
of  each  department  especially  endeavor 
to  greet  their  pupils,  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  them  feel  that  the  teacher  has 
a  personal  interest  not  only  in  their  being 
present,  but  in  all  their  futiire  welfare. 
A  school  thus  conducted  before  the  hour 
of  commencing,  will  not  have  many  empty 
seats  when  ten  o'clock  arrives,  nor  will 
there  be  many  listless,  indifl'erent,  whis- 
pering pupils  in  that  assembly;  but  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  will  radi- 
ate from  soul  to  soul.  The  commercial 
world  has  long  since  recognized  the  fact 
that  much  of  its  success  lies  in  the  care- 
ful choice  of  solicitors  and  salesmen  of 
polished  manners,  inviting  exteriors,  and 
pleasant  address.  Then  shall  we  be  con- 
tent with  less,  in  the  great  mission  of 
preparing  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future  for  life's  important  duties,  and 
their  eternal  happiness  ? 

One  philosopher  has  said,  "No  man  can 
meet  another  upon  the  street  without 
making  some  mark  upon  him.  We  say 
we  exchange  words  when  we  meet;  what 
we  exchange  is  souls."  And  again,  "The 
law  of  influence  is,  that  we  become  like 
those  whom  we  habitually  admire." 

Then,  Sunday  School  worker,  fill  your 
soul  with  loving  kindness.  Pray  for  it, 
work  for  it,  seek  for  it  everywhere,  always. 
Purify  yourself  for  your  great  duty. 
Then  shall  the  tender  minds  that  receive 
your  greeting  on  the  Sabbath  morning  be 
brought  under  your '  'magnetic  influence," 
and  admiring  you  for  your  goodness,  sliall 
become  more  and  more  like  you.  And 
therein  lies  your  great  responsibility. 

C.  F.  Olsrn. 
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A  PROPER  THING  FOR  BISHOPS  TO  DO. 


I 


T  is  learned  that  some  presidents 
of  stakes  have  occasionally  writ- 
ten their  bishops,  calling  atten- 
to  some  important  article  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  Church 
publications,  and  asking  that  it 
be  read  to  the  Saints  of  the 
ward  the  following  Sunday. 
This  indicates  that  such  presidents  are 
on  the  look-out  for  instructions  and  guid- 
ance, and  are  anxious  that  the  bishojis 
and  Saints  generally  be  informed  on  mat- 
ters of  special  importance  to  all.  Occa- 
sional iuAovations  of  this  kind  in  Sunday 
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July  1,  1904.  worship  are  quite  proper,  and  might, 
==^==^=  within  certain  limits,  be  encouraged. 
"The  Church  has  grown  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  leading  brethren  cannot  meet 
the  Saints  very  frequently  in  Sabbath 
meetings,  and  yet  their  words  published 
in  our  newspapers  or  magazines  are  such 
as  have  special  value  for  the  Saints  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Presiding  brethren 
may,  therefore,  wisely  keep  on  the  watch  " 
for  written  instructions  that  the  people 
should  hear. 

When  some  article  setting  forth  valu- 
able instructions  or  affording  inspiration 
aijpears  in  our  public  prints,  it  would  be 
quite  proper  for  the  bishop  to  call  upon 
some  good  public  reader  to  read  it  in  a 
Sabbath  meeting.  Care,  however,  should 
be  taken  that  the  readings  be  not  too 
long  or  too  frequent,  and  they  should  be 
confined  to  those  articles  that  do  not  re- 
quire more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
most.  If  the  Saints  observe  that  the 
bishop  is  abreast  of  the  times,  they  will 
be  thereby  induced  to  follow  the  written 
instructions  that  appear  in  the  Church 
periodicals.  If  the  articles  are  valuable, 
but  too  long  to  be  read  in  public,  it  would 
be  equally  commendable  for  the  bishop 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Saints  to  them, 
and  suggest  that  they  be  read  at  home. 
This  practice  would  encourage  home 
reading  and  promote  a  more  thoroiigh 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  life.  Our  lit- 
erature would  find  a  greater  circulation 
in  the  homes  of  the  Saints,  whose  chil- 
dren would  learn  to  discriminate  early  in 
life  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
print. 

By   occasional   Sabbath  readings,   the 
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people  would,  therefore,  not  be  limited  in 
the  instructions  given  to  the  local  breth- 
ren. There  are  many  timely  discussions 
in  our  public  prints  on  matters  of  current 
topics  that  evidently  escape  the  attention 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  informed  on 
them.  By"  such  readings  our  Sunday 
meetings  might  take  on  new  interest  and 
be  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  thought  and 
reflection  which  would  be  engendered  in 
those  who  were  in  attendance. 

Such  a  practice  might  be  something  of 
an  innovation  in  most  wards,  and  should, 
if  adopted,  be  wisely  and  prudently  con- 
ducted. Irrelevant,  sensational,  or  doubt- 
ful matter  should  not  be  given  in  our 
meetings.  The  object  in  such  meetings 
should  be  to  promote  faith  and  to  bring 
home  to  the  Saints  those  valuable  lessons 
of  life  that  will  help  them  to  understand 
more  perfectly  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  their  religion.  Fiction,  of  course,  even 
though  it  appear  in  some  of  our  Church 
publications,  should  never  be  thus  read  in 
a  meeting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  ar- 
ticles in  magazines  not  published  by  the 
Church  may  now  and  then  be  read,  but 
in  such  cases  there  should  be  the  highest 
possible  caution  observed,  and  there 
should  be  some  special  reason  for  reading 
such  articles. 

In  all  cases,  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
Sabbath  meetings  shotild  be  kept  in  mind, 
namely,  the  worship  of  God  in  singing, 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  testimonies.  Our 
meetings  are  not  schools  of  philosophy 
nor  lecture  halls  for  the  dissemination  of 
secular  knowledge.  They  are  given  up  to 
meet  and  promote  the  spiritual  life  of 
man.  ^  Jot^cph  F.  Sniifli. 

m 

COMFORT  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

CoBBECT  living,  with  its  consequent 
physical  comfort,  promotes  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  those  who  practice  it.  Cor- 
rect living  includes    all   those    conveni- 


ences which  help  us  to  forget  heat  and 
cold,  light  and  darkness,  and  bodily  condi- 
tions of  a  detracting  natiire  when  we  are 
trying  to  obtain  heavenly  influences  and 
lessons  for  our  spiritual  natures.  Dis- 
comforts are  distracting  and  should  be 
overcome  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble. The  thoiightful  superintendent  will 
study  out  those  arrangements  that  will 
contribute  most  to  the  physical  well-be- 
ing of  the  classes. 

If  you  go,  for  instance,  into  the  theo- 
logical classes  of  some  few  schools,  you 
will  find  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  comfortable 
armchairs,  and  a  well-heated  and'  well- 
cleaned  room.  There  will  be  blinds  at 
the  windows,  perhaps  curtains.  You  will 
observe  some  appropriate  piictures  on  the 
wall.  The  class  will  not  be  over-crowded. 
Everything  about  the  class-room  will  be 
comfortable  and  attractive.  It  may  ap- 
proach the  best  that  can  be  done.  Gen- 
erally such  a  superintendent  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  progressive  and  wide-awake 
bishop.  In  his  school  you  will  find 
children''s  little  chairs  in  the  kinder- 
garten department  —  maybe  -a  carpet 
there  also.  Such  a  ^  school  is  attractive 
both  to  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
and  to  the  students  of  the  theological 
class.  It  is  cruel  to  require  children  to 
sit.on  high  benches  from  which  their  feet 
dangle  in  an  unnatural  way  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Some  teachers  will  let  their 
children  take  occasional  exercise  to  pro- 
mote physical  comfort;  others  will  keep 
the  little  ones  in  one  position  during  the 
entire  recitation.  Trained  kindergarten 
teachers  have  learned  the  value  of  finger 
and  hand  exercises.  Primary,  and  even 
first  intermediate  department  teachers, 
might  take  a  momentary  period  or  two 
during  a  recitation  to  give  their  students 
an  arm  or  chest  exercise. 

There  are  also  mental  discomforts  that 
are  often  more  distressing  than  physical 
inconveniences.     Some  teachers  will  pour 
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a  constant  stream  of  instruction  into  the 
class  witliout  giving  a  moment's  rest  or  di- 
version. Children,  as  a  consequence,  either 
grow  listless  or  mentally  weary.  A  teach- 
er may  pause  a  moment,  or  he  may  ask  a 
question  or  two  by  way  of  diversion.  He 
may  read  from  the  language  of  the  text, 
or  he  may  select  a  passage  or  two  and 
ask  a  student  to  read  them.  Some  teach- 
ers jog  along  as  though  they  were  driving 
a  delivery  wagon.  The  human  mind  is 
not  a  piece  of  clock  work;  it  has  its  per- 
iods of  intensity  relieved  by  periods  of 
relaxation.  The  serious  and  joyful  are 
interspersed. 

The  wise  superintendent  should  be 
able  to  see  when  the  students  of  a  class 
are  suffering  either  from  physical  or  men- 
tal discomfort  and  do  all  he  can  to  relieve 
them.  The  discomforts  may  not  all  be 
removed  at  once,  biit  no  year  should  go 
by  without  some  improvement  in  .  the 
methods  of  teaching  or  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  room.  Some  super- 
intendents call  their  schools  to  order  from 
the  same  place,  in  the  same  position,  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, and  year  after  year. 

I  was  riding  along  one  day  with  a  bish- 
op, when  a  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dent hailed  him.  "I  wonder  what  he 
wants  now,"  said  the  bishop  to  himself, 
as  the  superintendent  approached.  He 
had  planned  an  entertainment  to  obtain 
some  additional  convenience  for  the  Sun- 


day School  and  wanted  the  bishop's  ap- 
proval and  help. 

"That  fellow  never  gives  me  any  rest," 
the  bishop  said,  as  we  rode  on;  "he's 
never  satisfied." 

"Is  he  a  good  superintendent?"  I  asked. 
.  "Oh.  splendid,"  was  the  reply. 

Some  wards  are  making  every  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  their  Simday 
Schools  and  their  progress  is  as  a  conse- 
quence rapid.  Discomforts  of  the  school 
room  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  in- 
differences and  even  dislikes  that  arise  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  for  the  Sunday 
School. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Undee  the  direction  of  Elders  Henry 
Peterson  and  Horace  Cummings  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Union,  a  Sunday 
School  was  organized  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, on  Sunday,  June  12,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  teachers:  A.  P.  Spils- 
bury,  superintendent;  A.  E.  Stratford, 
assistant  superintendent;  Maggie  Paton, 
secretary;  Joseph  H.  Dean,  chorister; 
Horace  Cummings,  teacher  in  the  theo- 
logical department,  and  Nettie  McKay  in 
the  intermediate.  At  an  officers'  meeting 
held  after  the  organization  it  was  decided 
to  follow  the  Sunday  School  "Outlines" 
as  a  guide  in  the  class  work,  adapting  the 
instructions  to  best  suit  existing  con- 
ditions. 
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THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  COMFORTS  OF  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 


T'  HE  body  and  spirit  of  man  are  so 
intimately  associated  that  every 
bodily  discomfort  weakens,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  ability  of  the 
spirit  to  exercise  its  powers.     The  promo- 


tion of  the  physical  comforts  of  our  Sun- 
day School  children  results,  therefore,  in 
the  possibility  of  greater  intellectual  and 
spiritual  concentration  upon  the  work  of 
the  school.      The  physical  comforts  that 
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surround  the  children  should  be  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  solicitude  to  every  Sunday 
School  organization. 

Seating. — In  many  Sunday  Schools  it 
is  strikingly  noticeable  that  the  seats  of 
the  house,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
children  upon  them,  are  not  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  bodily  comfort.  The 
benches  or  seats  should  be  built  to  fit  the 
body,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  build  comfort- 
able seats  as  it  is  to  make  the  right- 
angled,  straight-backed  seats  that  concen- 
trate all  attention  upon  themselves,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  Then  there 
are  seats  with  two  or  three  slats  that  form 
the  back ;  and  when  a  tiny  pair  of  shoulders 
reaches  above  the  first  slat,  and  not  <iuite 
to  the  second,  there  is  a  condition  of  physi- 
cal discomfort  that  few  of  us  who  are  grown 
up  would  care  to  endure  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours.  The  benches  in  all 
meeting  houses  should  be  built  with  ref- 
erence to  the  shape  and  easy  position  of 
the  body;  but  especially  should  this  be 
done  in  houses  where -Sunday  School  is 
held.  In  wards  where  the  distracting 
right-angled  seats  are  found,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  superintendent  to  devise  some 
scheme  whereby  say  three  new  seats  could 
be  procured  each  month ;  in  a  short  time 
all  the  old  seats  would  then  be  replaced. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  have  not  thought  of 
this  subject  before,  examine,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  the  seats  of  your  meeting 
house,  and  note  if  they  are  of  a  kind  to 
furnish  the  greatest  comfort  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  sit  in  them.  To  those  who 
believe  that  the  exalted  spirit  can  be  pres- 
ent only  in  the  suffering  body,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  in  most  of  our  meeting 
houses  the  seats  or  chairs  provided  for 
the  presiding  elders  are  of  the  most  com- 
fortable kind,  often  upholstered  and  cush- 
ioned, so  that  the  spirit  may  be  unhind- 
ered by  bodily  discomfort. 

Then,  most  of  our  seats  arc  too  high  for 


children.  Think  of  the  horror  of  being 
perched  upon  a  flat  board  with  a  back  too 
far  away  to  reach  and  so  elevated  above 
the  floor  that  little  legs  can  find  no  rest- 
ing place,  and  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  in  that  position  for  an 
hour  or  more!  You  Sunday  School  sup- 
erintendents  and  you  sticklers  for  perfect 
order  in  Sunday  School,  go  and  try  it  for 
yourselves,  and  then  compare  notes  with 
your  eight-year-old  who  was  slightly  rest- 
less in  school  last  Sunday.  It  will  aston- 
ish you  to  learn  how  closely  your  boy  re- 
sembles his  father.  True,  in  most  wards 
the  Sunday  School  is  held  in  the  ward 
assembly  room,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  seats  suited  both  to  the  children 
and  their  parents;  but,  in  places  where 
special  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  differ- 
ent classes,  (and  these  places  are  rapidly 
increasing)  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  providing  of  seats  that  fit 
the  students.  Certainly  the  tots  of  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  departments 
should  be  provided  with  special  seats 
whenever  possible. 

Hearing. — In  the  arrangement  of  the 
children  on  the  seats,  the  question  of 
hearing  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind. 
To  hear  poorly  the  words  of  a  speak- 
er is  certainly  a  physical  discomfort, 
if  one  desires  to  listen.  Children  do 
not  possess  sufficient  self-mastery  to 
force  themselves  to  listen  to  the  words 
spoken  from  the  stand;  and  all  sorts  of 
devices  are  therefore  resorted  to  by  Sun- 
day School  speakers  to  awaken  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  students.  If,  however 
the  smaller  children  sit  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  room  where  words,  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  new,  are  not  distinctly  audi- 
ble, it  results  in  true  physical  discomfort 
to  the  interested  child.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  the  smaller  children  should  be 
seated  near  the  stand.  It  is  perhaps 
needless    to   remark    here    that   Sunday 
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School  workers  should  attempt  to  speak 
clearly,  distinctly  and  loud  enough  to  be 
understood  by  the  children. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  physical  com- 
fort of  the  child  may  be  promoted  by  en- 
abling it  to  hear  all  the  words  spoken  by 
the  teacher,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  the  child  is  obliged  to  hear 
more  words  than  it  should,  it  is  also 
caused  to  suffer  discomfort.  In  most  of 
A  the  wards  necessity  requires  that  the  sev- 
eral classes  be  conducted  in  the  same 
room.  To  diminish  the  inevitable  dis- 
tracting confusion  that  results  when  sev- 
eral persons  are  speaking  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  room,  curtains  are 
stretched  across  the  rooms,  to  make  the 
different  classes  more  private,  and  to 
deaden  the  sounds  from  other  classes. 
In  numerous  cases  these  curtains  are  very 
short  and  made  of  light  material  so  that 
the  sound  waves  are  not  effectually 
broken.  The  curtains  should  reach  at 
least  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  ten  would 
be  better,  and  should  be  made  of  some 
heavy  material,  like  thin  felt.  The  extra 
expense  of  the  added  two  or  three  feet, 
and  of  the  heavier  material,  will  be  found 
to  be  very  slight;  while  the  large  in- 
creased efficiency  in  deadening  the  sound 
will  enable  the  children  to  concentrate 
their  minds  upon  the  subject  in  hand 
■     with  less  distracting  physical  discomfort. 

In  leaving  this  subject  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  teacher,  be  he.  man 
or  woman,  who  shouts  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  while  conducting  his  class,  and  by 
his  noise  annoys  every  other  class  in  the 
room,  should  be  requested  to  diminish 
the  volume  of  his  voice  or  resign.  Any 
other  sounds  than  those  proceeding  from 
the  teacher,  are  physical  discomforts  to 
the  child,  and  in  a  measure  hinder  its 
progress. 

Seeing. — In  the  division  of  the   meet- 
.  ing  houses  by  curtains,  the  consideration 


of  the  right  amount  and  direction  of  the 
light  should  be  thoroughly  emphasized. 
The  conditions  of  light  should  be  as  near- 
ly as  possible  perfect.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  that  many  of  the  ills  of  the  human 
body  may  be  traced  to  imperfect  eyes,  or 
to  strains  brought  to  bear  upon  perfect 
eyes.  Numerous  Sunday  School  children 
suffer  with  eye  troubles ;  and  even  the  per- 
fect eye,  if  obliged  to  strain  to  see  an  ob- 
ject distinctly,  produces  an  unpleasant 
bodily  sensation.  Children  should  never 
face  the  light,  for  it  throws  the  teacher  in 
the  shadow  and  makes  his  image  some- 
what indistinct.  There  should  be  light 
enough  in  each  curtain  division  to  make 
reading  and  seeing  pictures  possible  with- 
out discomfort.  It  is  a  lamentable  obser- 
vation that  in  so  many  Sunday  Schools 
curtain  divisions  have  been  hung  with  no 
reference  to  the  important  part  that  seeing 
clearly  and  correctly  bears  to  successful 
class  work. 

Pegs  for  Hats  .and  Weaps. — A  little 
thing  that  frequently  annoys  children 
and  diverts  their  attention  is  the  neces- 
sity of  their  caring  for  their  hats  and 
wraps.  In  the  ideal  Sunday  School  pegs 
or  hooks  will  be  provided  in  siifficient 
number  to  accommodate  all  the  little  hats 
and  coats.  These  stands  might  be  move- 
able, so  that  they  could  be  stored  away 
after  Sunday  School,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  older  people  in  their  meetings 
might  find  it  pleasant  to  acquire  the  cus- 
tom of  hanging  up  their  wraps  in  an 
anteroom  before  entering  the  hall.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  is  needless,  since 
the  things  of  the  little  ones  are  taken 
from  them  and  ijiled  in  windows  or  on 
seats.  A  nice,  well-bred  boy  or  girl  usu- 
ally prefers  to  hold  his  hat  to  the  chance 
of  having  it  placed  under  a  pile  of  cloth- 
ing; and  shoiild  it  happen  that  his  new 
hat  should  land  under  a  heavy   overcoat, 
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his  pleasure  for  that  Sunday  would  be 
spoiled,  and  he  would  suffer  real  discom- 
fort. 

Cleanliness. — If  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness,"  then,  certainly,  the  Sunday 
School  should  be  clean.  But  cleanliness 
is  a  word  of  wide  meaning.  It  refers  not 
only  to  the  visible  dirt  upon  floors  or 
walls  or  windows  or  seats,  but  to  the  in- 
visible filth  in  foul  air  or  clothing. 

With  respect  to  the  visible  accumula- 
tions of  dirt,  it  needs  first  to  be  said  that 
in  bad  weather  a  sufficient  number  of 
effective  mats  and  shoe  cleaners  should  be 
placed  near  the  front  door,  and  a  member 
of  the  janitorial  force,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,  should  be  stationed  there 
to  see  that  the  children  clean  their  shoes 
before  entering  the  meeting  house.  It 
mxist  also  be  remembered  that  a  door 
mat  will  not  last  forever,  and  is  not  so 
expensive  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  oc- 
casionally. I  am  prompted  to  make  this 
remark  from  the  observation  that  before 
many  of  our  meeting  houses  are  found 
worn-out,  useless  mats,  of  imdoubted  an- 
tiquity. 

Nevertlieless,  even  with  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care,  a  large  amount  of  dirt 
is  brought  into  the  meeting  house,  which, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate,  makes  of  the 
rooms  places  unfit  for  worship.  The 
assembly  hall  and  all  the  class  rooms  of 
the  Simday  School  should  be  swept  and 
dusted  carefully  before  the  opening  of 
each  school;  and  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  the  floors  should  be  scrubbed, 
the  windows  brightened  and  the.  benches 
passed  over  with  damj)  cloths.  I  suggest, 
as  an  interesting  study,  that  you  enquire 
in  yo\;r  respective  wards  concerning  tlie 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  your  meeting 
house  floor  was  last  scrubbed. 

Sweei^ing  a  dirty  floor  always  raises  a 
large  amount  of  dust  which  does  not  settle 
thoroughly  for  several  hours.     Therefore, 


the  meeting  house  should  not  be  swept' 
later  than  7 :30  or  8 :00  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  should  not  be  dusted  for  at 
least  an  hour  afterwards.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  have  the  house  swept  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  dusted  on  Sunday  morning, 
at  least  an  hour  before  school  convenes. 
Considering  the  physical  comforts  of  our 
children,  the  hurried  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing of  the  meeting  house  late  Svmday 
morning,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Dust  is  a  carrier  of  disease  germs,  and  is, 
therefore,  dangerous;  besides,  it  is  real 
physical  pain  to  be  obliged  to  breathe  for 
fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  after  leaving  the 
clean  open  air,  the  dust-laden  atmosphere 
that  results  from  the  careless  and  late 
sweeping  and  dusting.  To  the  refined 
child,  it  is  likewise  a  physical  discomfort 
to  sit  down  in  its  best  "bib  and  tucker" 
on  a  seat  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
dust.  I  fear  that  some  of  our  janitors 
misunderstand  the  word  dusting,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  means  raising  a  dust  that 
may  settle  uniformly  over  the  floor  and 
seats. 

Heating. — A  law  of  nature  teaches 
that  the  body  for  its  best  health  and  com- 
fort must  be  kept  at  a  certain  definite 
temperature.  Heat  is  constantly  radiat- 
ing from  the  body,  and  to  replace  this 
lost  energy  the  food  eiten  is  burned  with- 
in the  body.  In  a  cold  atmosphere  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  more  rapid 
than  in  a  warm  one.  If  the  loss  of  heat 
is  too  rapid,  serious  injury  to  the  body 
may  result.  Likewise  too  high  a  temper- 
ature may  injure  the  body.  It  should  be 
the  aim  in  all  public  places  of  assemblage 
to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  uni- 
form temperature  tliroughout  the  ser- 
vices. Particular  care  should  be  given  to 
the  critical  jjeriods  of  fall  and  spring, 
during  which  tliere  arc  fre(|U(Mit  days 
that  are  warm  enough  without  artificial 
heat  for  children  at  play,  but  too  cold  for 
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children  at  rest  in  Sunday  School.  On 
such  days  the  meeting  house  should  al- 
ways be  warm  enough  to  take  the  chill 
off. 

Many  a  janitor  will  ask,  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  know  when  a  room  is  at  the  right 
temperature?  Some  people  think  it  is 
too  cold  or  too  hot,  when  I  think  it  is  just 
right."  The  question  of  the  right  tem- 
perature in  our  Sunday  Schools  is  entire- 
ly too  important  to  be  left  to  individual 
opinion;  and,  besides,  there  is  no  need  of 
it,  for  we  are  in  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment which  records  temperature  condi- 
tions very  faithfully.  It  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact  that  so  simple,  perfect,  cheap 
and  well-known  an  instrument  as  the 
thermometer  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence from  our  meeting  houses.  In 
places  where  the  wards  have  not  or  will 
not  provide  thermometers,  the  Sun- 
day School  should  provide  a  number  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  the  rooms  vised  by  the 
school.  In  the  large  assembly  room,  ther- 
mometers should  be  placed  in  various 
places — in  the  corners,  on  the  walls  and 
pillars;  each  class  room  should  be  sup- 
plied with  at  least  one  or  two.  For  the 
best  bodily  comfort  the  temperature  of 
the  school  rooms  should  be  between 
70  and  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  or  some 
one  appointed  by  him,  to  inspect  all  the 
thermometers  once  or  twice  dviring  each 
session  of  the  Suuday  School. 

The  next  question  will  probably  be, 
"Supposing  a  meeting  house  is  supplied 
with  thermometers,  how  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  uniform  temioerature  of  seventy 
to  seventy-five  degrees  throughout  two 
hours  of  Sunday  School?"  To  those  of 
us  who  for  many  years  have  been  familiar 
with  the  weekly  exhibition  of  the  janitor 
lighting  the  fire  about  the  time  the  first 
child  comes  to  Sunday  School,  the  red 
hot  stove  during  the  passing  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  chill  of  the  cold  room  about 


the  time  of  the  reassembling  of  the 
classes,  the  problem  of  uniform  heating 
seems  well  nigh  beyond  solution.  Never- 
theless, it  can  be  most  thoroughly  solved. 

The  stove  is  such  an  everyday  appar- 
atus that  we  frequently  fail  to  realize  that 
its  action  depends  on  important  and 
well  known  scientific  principles.  Heat  is 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  element 
oxygen,  which  is  found  in  the  air,  with 
the  carbon  foiind  in  the  wood  or  coal. 
The  substance  resulting  from  this  union 
is  a  heavy  gas  known  as  carbon  dioxide, 
which  escapes  from  the  stove  through  the 
chimney.  To  keep  up  the  process  of  com- 
Imstion,  fresh  air  must  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  stove  continually.  The  more 
air  that  enters,  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of 
combustion  and  the  more  heat  is  given 
out.  The  so-called  drafts  in  stoves  exist 
for  the  iDurpose  of  controlling  the  entrance 
of  air,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion. In  most  modern  stoves  the 
drafts  are  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  is 
possible  to  exclude  practically  all  air. 
Now,  then,  the  fire  in  a  stove  can  be  and 
should  be  regulated  by  the  drafts.  To 
fill  a  stove  in  a  public  meeting  house  with 
fuel,  to  open  the  drafts  by  guess,  and 
then  to  leave  the  fire  to  work,  its  own 
will,  is  a  practice  that  is  closely  akin  to 
the  criminal.  To  control  the  temperature, 
the  drafts  should  be  carefully  and 
understand  ingly  regulated  from  time  to 
time.  At  first  when  much  oxygen  is 
needed  to  start  the  fire,  they  can  be  left 
entirely  open ;  after  the  fire  is  well  started 
they  should  be  gradually  closed;  then,  as 
the  fire  burns  low,  they  may  as  gradually 
be  opened  again.  In  that  way.  the  heat 
is  given  out  uniformly  and  every  bit  of 
fuel  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  rej)lenish  the  fire  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  school,  the  same 
care  should  be  applied  in  regulating  the 
inflow  of  air  through  the  drafts. 

Before    the   temperature   can   be  thus 
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controlled  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  stove  thoroughly.  To  arrive  at  this 
understanding  the  janitor  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  stove  and  its  struc- 
ture, and  should  perform  a  number  of  ex- 
periments concerning  the  right  amount  of 
fuel  to  add  at  a  time,  the  degree  to  which 
the  drafts  should  be  opened  to  obtain 
various  results,  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  the  right  way  of  firing  the  stove,  and 
so  on.  In  a  very  short  time  a  person 
can  then  learn  to  control  easily  the  tem- 
perature of  the  meeting  house.  Most 
communities  would  gladly  allow  the  jani- 
tor two  or  three  tons  of  coal  or  a  cord  of 
wood  for  such  experiments ;  and  the  econ- 
omy in  fuel  which  follows  from  the  right 
control  of  the  drafts  would  more  than 
offset  the  cost  of  the  experiments  and  the 
extra  time  necessary.  However,  it  must 
be  said  as  a  warning  that  the  experiments 
should  not  be  performed  during  meetings. 

Ventilation. —  Closely  connected  with 
the  subject  of  heating  is  that  of  ventila- 
tion. Fresh  air  is  indispensable  to  per- 
fect health.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  purities  the  blood,  and  by 
its  union  with  the  carbonaceous  matters 
in  the  body  produces  the  heat  necessary 
for  physical  well-being.  The  air  breathed 
out  from  the  limgs  is  vitiated,  and  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  There- 
fore a  constant  circulation  of  air  should 
take  place  in  all  rooms  where  human  be- 
ings reside  though  the  residence  be  only 
for  a  brief  time.  In  the  winter  this  cir- 
culation is  i^romoted  by  the  consi;uiption 
of  air  in  the  stove.  Since  the  air  breathed 
out  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, it  tends  to  rise,  and  if  the  up- 
l^er  sash  of  the  windows  be  lowered,  is 
allowed  to  pass  out,  and  the  circulation  of 
air  is  again  promoted.  The  Sunday 
School  rooms  should  be  ventilated  thor- 
oughly at  least  an  hour  before  the  open- 
ing  of  the  school,  by  opening  doors  and 


windows;  then  the  upper  sashes  of  the 
necessary  number  of  windows  should  be 
lowered  to  furnish  sufficient,  constant  and 
uniform  circulation  during  the  meeting. 
In  the  winter  time  the  fire  should  be  built 
at  least  by  nine  o'clock;  then  the  rooms 
should  be  thoroughly  aired,  and  then  the 
doors  and  windows  closed,  leaving  only 
enough  openings  for  the  necessary  circu- 
lation of  air.  By  this  method  the  chil- 
dren may  enter  a  well  warmed  house  with 
a  pure  atmosphere  which  will  be  kept 
warm  and  pure  during  the  session  of  the 
school.  Under  such  conditions  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  can  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

There  is  a  common  fallacy  that  cold  air 
is  pure  air.  Many  a  janitor  enters  the 
cold  meeting  house  late  Siinday  morning, 
sniffs  the  air,  and  because  he  cannot 
smell  the  filth  concludes  that  none  is  pres- 
ent. Then  he  builds  a  roaring  tire ;  as  the 
air  becomes  warm  the  impurities  become 
noticeable;  some  one  in  the  room  thinks 
it  is  "awfully  close;"  the  windows  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  school  goes  through 
a  poor  processs  of  being  ventilated,  in 
which  the  children  are  siibjected  to  dan- 
srerous  drafts.  We  all  know  that  this 
happens  frequently.  Cold  air  may  be  as 
impiure  as  warm  air — the  temperature  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  air. 
A  torrent  of  cold  air  rushing  in  through 
a  widely  opened  window  is  not  ventila- 
tion—  it  is  murder.  Ventilation  is  the 
ceaseless,  gentle,  unnoticeable  changing 
of  the  air.  Of  all  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  janitor,  that  of  securing  prop- 
er and  sufficient  ventilation  before  and 
during  Sunday  School  is  of  first  im- 
portance. 

The  Janitorial  vStaff, — Though  it  is 
very  true  that  we  luive  got  along  very  well 
in  the  past  under  the  old  conditions  of 
providing  for  tlie  physical  comforts  of  our 
Sunday   School  children,  yet  there  is  no 
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sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  advance  in  that  direction  as  we 
have  in  other  lines  of  work.  I  believe 
that  the  suggestions  here  made  concern- 
ing the  physical  welfare  of  our  children 
as  relating  to  seating,  hearing,  seeing, 
cleanliness,  heating  and  ventilation  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  our  Sunday  School  workers.  We  can- 
not do  too  much  for  the  care  of  the  body, 
if  a  strong,  willing  spirit  is  desired. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged,  that  to  give 
such  attention  to  the  physical  surround- 
ings requires  more  labor  than  a  Sunday 
School  can  afford.  In  answer  I  may  first 
ask  if  there  is  any  excellence  without 
labor,  and  if  we  desire  any  feature  of  our 
magnificent  Sunday  School  organization 
to  fall  short  of  excellence?  In  every 
school  a  janitor,  with  assistants, should  be 
appointed,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  care  for  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
school  body.  Then  the  superintendency 
should  give  direct  support  to  these  breth- 
ren. In  a  short  time  the  janitorial  labors 
would  be  no  more  exacting  than  are  those 
which  are  given  to  the  teaching  of  a  class 
or  the  keej)ing  of  the  records.  Our  pres- 
ent first  need  is  to  be  converted  to  the 
necessity  of  better  supervision  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  janitorial  department  should  be 
organized  in  every  school,  and  that  the 
officers   of   this   department, — the     head 


janitor  and  assistants — should  be  regular- 
ly sustained  officers  of  the  school.  In  the 
local  weekly  meetings  of  the  officers  and 
teachers,  this  department  should  consider 
its  local  needs  and  conditions ;  and  once  a 
month,  in  the  stake  meetings,  the  janitor- 
ial department  should  discuss  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  promotion  of 
the  physical  comforts  of  our  children.  In 
short,  this  new  department  should  be,  in 
every  respect,  coordinate  in  importance 
with  any  other  department  of  the  school. 
As  inevitable  as  tLe  world  progresses, 
must  this  department  come  into  our  Sun- 
day Schools — if  not  today,  then  perhaps 
tomorrow.  John  A.   Widtsoe. 


GOD    NEVER   FAILS. 

The    dearest   things    in   this   fair   world    must 
change: 
Thy  senses  hurry  on  to  sure  decay; 
Thy  strength  will  fail,  the  pain  seem  no  more 
strange. 
While  love  more  feebly  cheers  the  misty  way. 
What  then  remains  al)ove  the  task  of  living? 
Is  there  no  crown  where  that  rude  cross  hath 
pressed? 
Yes,  God  remains,  His  own  high  glory  giving 
To  light  thy  lonely  path,  to  make  it  blest. 

Yea,  God  remains,  though  suns  are  daily  dying, 
A  gracious  God,  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall; 

He  listens  while  thy  aching  heart  is  sighing; 
He  hears  and  answers  when  His  children  call: 

His  love  shall  fill  the  \'oid  when  death  assails. 
The  one,  eternal  God,  who  never  fails. 

— Selected. 


ANCIENT  MODE  OF  PRAYER. 


^^NCIENTLY      there     were      two 

*^     modes   of    praying:     internal    or 

!^^^    mental  prayor  (I  Sam.  1:  13),  and 

external  or  uttering  aloud  with  the  voice 

(Psalm   145:   19).     Prayers  were  jiublic^ 

private,  or    -tated.     The   statid  prayers 


were  at  the  third  and  ninth  hoiirs  (Acts 
2:  15;  3:  1).  Sometimes  the  Jews  prayed 
three  times  a  day  (Psalm  55:  17;  Daniel 
6:  10).  Peter  went  upon  the  housetop  to 
pray  about  the  sixth  hour  (Acts  10:  9). 
The   Pharisees   would  often  make    long 
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prayers  in  the  streets  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  the  Savior  cautioned  His  disciples 
against  such  hypocrisy  (Matt.  <):  5). 
Public  iDrayers  were  first  offered  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  iu  the  temple 
and  synagogues.  Private  prayers  were 
offered  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  with  the 
head  bowed,   the  person  either  standing, 


kneeling,  or  bowing  the  head  towards 
the  earth.  Sometimes  the  whole  body 
would  be  prostrated  on  the  ground;  at 
other  times  the  hands  were  spread  forth 
or  raised  towards  heaven.  Sometimes 
they  smote  their  breasts  because  of  their 
deep  repentance. 

It    is   written  (I    Sam.  1:  13-15)    that 


Hannah's  prayer. 
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Hannah  spake  in  her  heart;  only  her 
lips  moved,  biit  her  voice  was  not  heard, 
in  pouring  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord. 
In  Luke  18:  11,  12  the  Pharisee  stood 
and  prayed  thus  with  himself.  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, 
extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week. 
I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess. 

And  the  publican  standing  afar  off 
would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 
heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  say- 
ing, God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 

David  stretched  forth  his  hands  in 
prayer,  and  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon 
his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  in 
prayer  towards  heaven  (II  Chron.  6: 
13). 

In  Ezra  9:  5  it  reads  thus:  And  at  the 
evening  sacrifice  I  arose  up  from  my 
heaviness,  and  having  rent  my  garment 
and  my  mantle,  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and 
spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  my 
God. 

The  Savior,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  prostrated  Himself  to  the  ground 
and  prayed  thus:  "O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  nev- 
ertheless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt" 
(Matt.  26:39). 

It  is  also  recorded  (Luke  22:41,  42)  that 
He  kneeled  down  and  prayed  thus:  "Fa- 
ther, if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
<from  me:  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done." 

Stephen  the  martyr  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  for  those  who  were  putting  him 
to  death  (Acts  7:  60). 

Moses,  when  praying  for  the  Israelites, 
bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  and  wor- 
shiped (Exod.  34:  8). 

Kneeling  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  proper  posture  in  prayer,  as  it  ex- 
presses humility  and  subjection.  Anci- 
ently the  forehead  was  consecrated  to 
genius,  the  ear  to  memory,  and  the  right 


hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were  conse- 
crated to  mercy. 

We  read  (Matt.  17:  14)  that  a  certain 
man  came  to  Jesus,  kneeling  down  to 
Him,  falling  down  at  His  knees. 

Jesus  reproved  the  hypocrites  who 
loved  to  stand  in  the  streets  and  make 
long  prayers  to  be  seen  of  men  (Matt.  6 : 
5;  23:  14). 

Daniel  kneeled  upon  his  knees  with  his 
face  towards  the  holy  city,  and  prayed 
three  times  a  day  (Dan.  6:  10). 

Every  morning  and  evening  the  Levites 
stood  and  thanked  and  praised  the  Lord 
(I  Chron.  23:  30),  and  Nehemiah  tells  us 
that  this  form  was  observed  in  the  tem- 
ple. 

Isaac  was  alone  with  God  in  the  field 
(Gen.  24:  63).  David  communed  on  his 
bed  (Psalm  4:4).  Hezekiah,  on  his  royal 
couch,  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall  and 
prayed  (Isa.  38:  2).  Nehemiah  sought 
the  Lord  amid  many  courtiers  (2:  4),  and 
Jesus  sought  the  desert  and  the  moun- 
tain that  He  might  hold  communion  with 
the  God  of  glory  (Matt.  14:  23). 

On  many  occasions  prayer  was  accom- 
panied by  almsgiving  and  fasting,  and 
was  a  strong  bond  of  unity  among  the 
saints. 

The  Savior  gave  the  apostles  a  prayer 
which  teaches  us  that  the  Lord  is  our 
Father,  that  we  are  His  children,  that  He 
is  in  heaven  while  we  are  upon  the  earth, 
that  His  name  is  hallowed,  that  His 
kingdom  will  be  established  on  earth,  that 
He  will  rule  and  reign,  and  make  mani- 
fest His  omnipotent  power  as  the  ever- 
lasting and  universal  King,  that  His  will 
shall  be  done  here  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ; 
in  other  words,  He  has  a  claim  on  every 
family,  every  community,  every  tribe,  and 
every  nation,  and  will  endeavor  to  have 
them  taught  the  perfect  way;  then  will 
heaven  indeed  be  upon  the  earth;  and 
while  we  are  seeking  Him  for  our  sub- 
sistence, He  will   give  us  the  inexhaust- 
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ible  riches  of   the  earth,  thus  supplying  is  faithful,  and  will  not  suffer  one   to  be 

all  things  with  plenteousness,  and  teach-  tempted  above  that  which  he   is  able  to 

ing  us  that  the  Lord  will  provide.  bear,  but  will,  with  the  temptation,  also 

He  will  forgive  our  debts  as  we  forgive  make  a  way  to  escape  (I  Cor.  10:  13),  and 

our   debtors,  for  we  have   times  without  will  eventually  deliver   us  from   all  evil; 
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number  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  our  then  shall  there  be  no  more  death,  neith- 

souls  are  lit  up  with  the  divine  spark,  and  er   sorrow,    nor  crying,    nor   toil,  for   all 

we  love  Him  for  all  that  He  is  to  us,  and  these  things  will  have  passed;  then  shall 

for  all  that  He  has  done  for  us.  tlie    kingdom,   and  the    power   and   the 

The  temptations   that  are  common  to  glory  remain  for  ever  and  ever, 
man  we  shall  be  tempted  with,  but  God  Frank  Van  Colt. 


L0UI5A  L.GREENE  RICHARD5. 

X3SBOOoooooafioctio30o(Koc^t3otxioocKcocooocxxxjoraeaMDrxii(: 
Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.  160  C    Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TELL-TALE  PUMPKIN  SEEDS. 

_    Z^ORE  than  fifty  years  ago,"  says 
iVl  I  <^^  ^^  man,  '"my  brother  George  ■ 
and  I  were  set  to  plant  pump- 
kin seeds  between  the  hills  of 
corn.    We  both  wanted  to  go  fishing.  Our 
father   told    us    we    might  after  we  had 
planted  all  the  seeds  we  had. 

"So  we  both  worked  as  fast  as  we  could. 
The  sun  was  sinking  fast  in  the  west,  and 
we  decided  that  the  only  chance  to  go 
fishing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  pumpkin 
seeds  in  a  quicker  way  than  planting 
them.  Near  by  was  a  big  flat  stone;  so 
the  stone  was  raised  and  the  jjumpkin 
seeds  put  safely  under  it.  Then  the  stone 
was  let  back  again  into  its  place.  We 
thought  that  two  boys  had  never  hidden  a 
secret  so  safely. 

"A  fishing  we  went  and  had  good  luck; 
brought  home  trout  enough  for  all  the 
family.  Strange  to  say,  when  the  seeds 
came  up  between  the  hills  of  corn,  about 
one  third  of  the  field  had  no  vines. 

"One  Sunday  afternoon,  we  strolled 
with  our  good  father  past  the  same  field, 
and  the  flat  stone  on  every  side,  was  one 
mass  of  pumpkin  vines!  We  stood  con- 
founded. The  seeds  had  all  grown  out 
from  underneath  the  stone  and  our  fault 
was  made  known. 

"The  thing  was  so  ridiculous,  our  kind- 
hearted  father  forgave  us,  on  our  owning 
up  to  the  truth,  'the  whole  truth,'  and 


asking  his  forgiveness.      It  was  a  warn- 
ing to  us  never  to  try  to  cover  a  fault." 
Copied  hi)  Haffie  Dickson. 


BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 

Two  little  girls  and  their  dollies 

Were  playing  one  day  in  the  shade, 
One  dolly  was  shabby  and  faded, 

In  pitiful  garments  arrayed.. 
Said  one  little  girl  to  the  other, 

"What's  the  matter  with  Dora  today? 
She's  looking  just  perfectly  horrid! 

She  used  to  look  happy  and  gay." 

"Well,  Katie,"  the  other  girl  answered, 

"I'll  tell  you  just  what  she's  been  through: 
My  brother  Jim,  just  out  of  meanness; 

He  picked  up  my  dolly  and  flew 
Way  down  to  the  pond  by  the  willows, 

And  put  her  right  on  his  old  boat, 
Without  ever  mattress  or  pillows, 

And  spoiled  her  new  dress  and  her  coat. 

"And  then  when  he  brought  back  poor  Dora, 

He  just  picked  her  up  by  the  hair. 
And  of  course  it  came  off  in  his  fingers. 

And  he  dropped  her  right  into  a  chair: 
Then  just  'cause  I  cried  and  was  angry, 

He  called  me  a  baby,  and  then 
He  picked  up  my  poor  little  dolly 

And  ran  away  with  her  again. 

"I  don't  see  whatever  they're  made  fori 

I  said  so  to  papa,  and  then 
He  just  said,  'If  there  weren't  any  boys,  dear. 

Pray  where  would  we  get  any  men?' 
It's  all  very  well  to  have  women 

And  men  and  girls,  too,  but  the  noise 
And  the  bother  and  teasing 

Would  be  less  if  it  were  not  for  boys. 
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"Then  mama  asked  what  I'd  been  doing 

To  make  Jimmy  treat  me  like  that, 
And  sure  enough,  then  I  remembered 

I'd  hid  all  his  marbles  and  bat; 
And  mama,  she  said,  'If  the  boys,  dear. 

And  the  ijirh  tried  to  do  as  they  should, 
Then  neither  would  torment  the  other. 

And  they  would  all  learn  to  be  good.' 


"Well,  Katie,  now  would  you  believe  it? 

Dear  Jimmy  has  made  me  a  chair, 
A  table,  a  cupboard,  and  bureau. 

And  glued  on  my  poor  Dora's  hair. 
Then  he  gave  me  a  ride  in  his  wagon, 

And  a  nice  piece  of  candy,  and  then 
I  had  to  own  up  that  boys  sometimes. 

When  they're  good,  are  "most  nice  as  the  men. 
Annie  Malin. 


ADVICE. 

There  was  once  a  pretty  chicken; 

But  his  friends  were  very  few, 
For  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing 

In  the  world  but  what  he  knew. 
So  he  always  in  the  farm-yard 

Had  a  very  forward  way. 
Telling  all  the  hens  and  turkeys 

What  they  ought  to  do  and  say. 
"Mrs.  Goose,"  he  said,  "I  wonder 

That  your  goslings  you  should  let 
Go  out  paddling  in  the  water; 

It  will  kill  them  to  get  wet." 

"And  I  wish,  my  old  Aunt  Dorking," 

He  began  to  her  one  day, 
"That  you  wouldn't  sit  all  summer 

In  your  nest  upon  the  hay: 
Won't  you  come  out  to  the  meadow 

Where  the  grass  with  seeds  is  tilled?" 
"If  I  should,"  said  Mrs.  Dorking, 

Then  my  eggs  would  get  all  chilled." 
"No  they  won't,"  replied  the  chicken; 

"And  no  matter  if  they  do, 
Eggs  are  really  good  for  nothing; 

What's  an  egg  to  me  or  you?" 
"What's  an  egg?"  said  Mrs.  Dorking, 

"Can  it  be  you  do  not  know? 
You  yourself  were  in  an  eggshell 

Just  one  little  month  ago! 
And  if  kind  wings  had  not  warmed  you. 

You  would  not  be  out  to  day, 
Telling  hens  and  geese  and  turkeys 

What  they  ought  to  do  and  say! 


To  be  very  wise  and  show  it 
Is  a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt: 

But  when  young  folks  talk  to  old  folks, 
They  should  know  what  they're  about." 

Selected. 


THE  LETTER  BOX. 
Unsettled. 

We  are  living  in  Oakley,  Idaho,  now. 
We  intend  to  make  our  home  under  the 
Minidoka,  or  government  canal,  as  soon 
as  there  is  water  in  it.  We  do  not  take 
the  Juvenile  Instructoe,  bnt  mama 
says  we  will  as  soon  as  we  get  located  in 
a  hom^  of  our  own.  Aunt  Sarah  Houston 
sent  me  some  Insteuctoes,  and  I  read 
them  with  pleasure.  I  have  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Pangtiitch  Stake,  who 
read  the  Ixsteuctoe,  and  I  think  they 
will  like  to  hear  from  me  through  the 
Little  Letter-box.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
LiLLiE  A.  Haycock. 


Small  Gardeners. 

KicHviLLE,  Morgan  Co.,  LTtah, 
We  are  two  little  boys.  We  live  on  a 
farm  and  we  raise  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  sugar  beets,  and  lots  of  garden 
vegetables.  We  have  got  a  little  garden 
we  made  ourselves,  it  is  growing  nicely. 
When  they  pick  up  jjotatoes,  we  go  along 
ahead  and  pick  up  all  the  great,  big  ones. 
We  are  little  "Mormon"  boys,  and  we  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
Your  little  friends, 

Jared  Dickson,  Aged  7, 
Elbeen  Dickson,  Aged  4.  • 

M 
Grateful  for  Good  Things. 

Tavlorsville,  Utah. 
I  live  with  my  aunt,  and  am  very  thank- 
ful for  my  lovely  home  and  my  kind  aunt 
and  uncle.     I  am  also  grateful  for  Sunday 
School,  and  the  good  instructions  we  get 
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there.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  four 
years  old.  I  am  now  eleven.  My  father 
works  for  my  uncle.  I  have  one  brother 
living.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending a  singing  class  taught  by  Prof. 
Evan  Stephens. 

Amelia  Slade. 


Pioneer  Grandparents. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
My  papa  baptized  me  the  day  I  was 
■eight  years  old.  I  am  eleven  years  old 
now.  Twenty-one  years  ago  my  papa 
went  on  a  mission  to  Indiana.  While  he 
was  there  some  men  threw  rotten  eggs  at 
him  and  tarred  and  feathered  him.  Both 
my  grandfathers  and  both  my  grand- 
mothers were  pioneers  to  Utah.  I  think 
my  grandfather,  Elijah  F.  Sheets,  has 
Tjeen  Bishop  longer  than  any  other  Bishop 
in  the  Church.  He  is  now  eighty-three 
years  old. 

Olive  Davis. 


A  Fine  Country. 

St.  Thomas,  Nevada. 
It  is  a  good  country  here,  there  is  a 
nice  climate  and  we  raise  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  My  brother  and  I 
read  the  little  stories  and  letters  in  the 
Jm'EXiLE  Instructor,  and  we  like  them 
real  well.     I  am  nine  years  old. 

Mary  Syphus. 


Living  with  Grandma. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
My  mother  is  dead  and  I  live  with  my 
grandma  Jennings.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary,  and  to  day  school. 
I  have  never  been  absent  from  Sunday 
School  but  twice,  and  that  was  on  account 
of  sickness.  I  have  a  nice  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  I  like  her  very  much.      Her 


name  is  Sister  Coray.     Our  school  is  not 
yet  closed. 

I  am  your  loving  little  friend, 
Priscilla  Jennings,  8  years  old. 


We  Should  be  Good    Every  Day. 

Adair,  Arizona. 
We  have  good  Sunday  Schools  here, 
and  good  Primary  meetings.  Our  mama 
is  a  teacher  in  Primary.  We  are  taught 
to  be  good  every  day  as  well  as  on  Sun- 
day. We  know  this  is  right.  We  love 
to  read  the  letters  from  our  little  friends 
in  the  Letter-Box. 

Alberta  Brady,  age  10  years, 
Missouri  Brady,  age  8  years. 


Pleasant  Weater. 

ESOALANTE,  GaRFIELD  Co.,  UtAH. 

I  belong  to  the  Primary  department  in 
Sunday  School.  Our  last  Sunday  School 
lesson  was  on  Christ  and  the  rich  man. 
It  is  fine  weather  here  now,  and  the  trees 
are  all  out  in  bloom.  My  papa  has  a 
nice  orchard.  I  am  ten  years  old,  the 
youngest  of  our  family. 

Lena  Deuel. 

A  Cat  Story. 

Aurora,  Utah. 
I  am  seven  years  old.  I  have  got  a  cat 
and  her  name  is  Topsy.  She  had  four 
little  kittens  and  they  all  died.  Then  a 
little  kitten  of  one  of  our  neighbors  came 
over  to  our  house  and  my  cat  claimed  it 
and  raised  it. 

Ilah  Vilate  Mason. 


More  Twins. 

Woodruff,  Idaho. 
My   dear   little    Friends:    I    thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  I  have  a  pair  of 
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"twin  brothers.      They  are  four  weeks  old. 

My    papa  is  a  farmer  and  a  sheep  man. 

We  have  a  very  good  Siinday  School  here. 

Your  little  friend, 

Cecil  Moss. 


The  second  looked  and  frowned  a  bit, 
Although  she  wasn't  fretty. 

Should  she  begin  with  R?     Instead 

She  wrote  a  W  at  the  head, 

And  '"Good!"  again  the  teacher  said 
To  happy  little  Hettie. 


Good  Teachers  and  Friendi. 

Salina,  Utah. 
Dear  little  Friends:  I  like  your  letters 
in  the  Juvenile  very  miich.  We  have  a 
good  Sunday  School  here,  and  my  teach- 
ers are  very  kind.  Hyrum  Anderson,  Jr., 
is  our  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and 
our  Bishop  is  Carl  Albert  Mateson.  I 
am  thirteen  years  old. 

Melissa  Burns. 


Favorable  Prospects. 

Mountain  View,  Canada. 
I  am  glad  summer  has  come  again,  so 
that  we  can  gather  the  pretty  wild  flowers. 
We  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town. 
Last  winter  I  stayed  with  my  grandma. 
But  now  I  am  with  my  mother  on  the 
ranch,  so  that  I  can  help  her.  We  have 
about  seventy  head  of  cattle,  eight  little 
calves,  eight  horses,  twelve  pigs,  and 
twenty  chickens.  And  we  have  three 
cjuarter  sections  of  land.  I  am  twelve 
years  old. 

Hazel  Tippets. 


WHICH  ONE  WAS  RIGHT? 

Four  little  girls,  all  in  a  row, 

Before  the  blackboard  jetty: 
One  little  word  they  had  to  write, 
They  thought  and  thought  with  all  their 

might; 
Then  R  and  I  and  T  and  E, 
The  Krst  one  spelled  triumphantly, 
-And  "(jood!"  the  teacher  said,  said  she 
To  laughing  little  Letty, 


Now  to  the  third  each  little  word 
Looked  very  small  and  pretty; 

So  W  R  I  G  H  T, 

A  long,  long  word  she  wrote  in  glee, 

And  "Good!"  the  teacher  said,  said  she 
To  knowing  little  Nettie. 

Then  last  of  all,  a  little  maid, 
With  blue  eyes  soft  and  pretty, 

Took  off  the  W,  left  the  G, 

And  wrote  it  R  I  G  H  T, 

And  "Good!"  the  teacher  said,  said  she 
To  bonny  little  Betty. 

Four  little  girls  all  wreathed  in  smiles, 

They  left  the  blackboard  jetty; 
For  here's  the  funny  thing  I've  heard, 
About  that  very  funny  word — 
Though  each  one's  spelling,  as  you  see. 
Was  different  from  the  other  three. 
Each  wrote  it  R  I  G  H  T, 
From  Lettie  down  to  Betty! 

—  Youth's   Companion. 


A  CENTER  OF  CULTURE. 

The  drummer  and  the  postmaster  were 
talking  together  in  the  village  store.  The 
Chicago  News  records  the  conversation 
between  them: 

"So  this  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  music- 
al center,  eh?"  asked  the  drummer. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  postmaster. 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  has  bought  a  phonograph. 
Sile  Crawfoot  has  learned  to  play  the 
mouth  organ  with  his  nose,  an'  I'm  sell- 
in'  Jew's-harps  like  hot  cakes." 


A  certain  young  man  of  great  gumi)tion 
'Mongst  cannibals  had  the  presumi)tion 
To  go — but  alack, 
Tie  never  came  back: 
They  say  'twas  a  ca.se  of  consumption. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


A  DEAR  LITTLE  SCHOOLMA'AM. 

With  her  funny  little  glasses, 
You  would  think  her  very  wise 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  laughter, 
That  is  peeping  from  her  eyes. 

Just  the  queerest  and  the  dearest 
Little  schoolma'am  ever  known, 

Whose  way  of  teaching  boys  and  girls 
Is  certainly  her  own. 

Her  boys  and  girls  are  dollies, 
Jennie,  Gracie,  Bob  and  Dick, 

And  about  a  dozen  others, 
China,  rubber,  rag  and  stick. 

"I  give  my  brightest  pupil," 
In  a  pleasant  tone  she  said, 

"A  little  corner  by  himself. 
To  show  that  he  is  head. 

"And  to  spare  the  tender  feelings 

Of  the  dullest  boy,  I  put 
All  the  others  in  a  circle. 

So  you  can't  tell  which  is  foot. 

"Whenever  any  pupil 

In  his  lesson  doesn't  miss, 
I  encourage  his  endeavors 

With  a  penny  sugar  kiss. 

"And  as  this  slight  upon  the  rest 

Might  too  severely  fall, 
I  take  the  box  of  kisses 

And  hand  'em  round  to  all. 

"I've  asked  them  what  they'd  like  to  be, 

A  dozen  times  or  more. 
And  each,  I  And,  intends  when  grown. 

To  keep  a  candy  store. 

"So,  thinking  that  they  ought  to  have 
Some  knowledge  of  the  trade, 

I've  set  my  little  stove  up, 
To  show  them  how  its  made. 

"Enthusiastic?     Bless  you. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see. 
How  interested  in  such  things, 

A  little  child  can  be. 

"And  from  their  tempting  taffy 

And  lucious  lollipops, 
I'm  sure  they'll  do  me  credit. 

When  they  come  to  open  shops." 

And  with  a  nod  that  plainly  shows 
How  free  she  is  from  doubt. 

She  deftly  smoothes  the  wrinkles 
Of  her  snowy  apron  out. 


Just  the  (|ueerest  and  the  dearest 
Little  schoolma'am  ever  known; 

Whose  way  of  teaching  boys  and  girls 
Is  really,  quite  her  own. 

Adapted. 

SMILES. 

"What  do  you  understand  by  'holy  or- 
ders'?'  '"  asked  the  Sunday  School  teacher. 

"The  Ten  Commandments,  ma'am." 
promptly  answered  the  fair-haired  little 
boy  with  the  innocent  blue  eyes. 

The  following  qiteer  advertisements 
have  been  collected  from  English  news- 
papers : 

"Bulldog  for  sale;  will  eat  anything; 
very  fond  of  children." 

"Wanted — A  boy  to  be  partly  outside 
and  partly  behind  the  counter." 

"Widow  in  comfortable  circumstances 
wishes  to  marry  two  sons," 

"Anntial  sale  now  on;  don't  go  else- 
where to  be  cheated;  come  in  here." 

"A  lady  wants  to  sell  her  piano,  as  she 
is  going  abroad   in  a  strong  iron  frame." 

"Wanted — By  a  respectable  girl,  her 
passage  to  New  York;  willing  to  take  care 
of  children,  and  a  good  sailor.'" 

"Lost — Near  Highgate  Archway,  an 
umbrella  belonging  to  a  gentleman  with  a 
bent  rib  and  bone  handle." 

"Mr.  Brown,  furrier,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  will  make  up  gowns,  cajaes,  etc., 
for  ladies  out  of  their  own  skin." 

"An  airy  bedroom  for  a  gentleman  22 
feet  long  and  11  feet  wide." 

"Are  you  the  judge  of  reprobate'?"  said 
the  old  lady,  as  she  walked  into  the 
judge's  office. 

"I  am  the  judge  of  probate,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well  that's  it,  I  expect,"  quoth  the 
lady. 

"You  see  my  husband  died  detested, and 
left  me  several  little  infidels,  and  I  want 
to  be  their  executioner. 
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A  TRUTH. 


The  young  man  loves  the  young  lady  ;  that's 
his  business.  The  young  lady  loves  the 
young  man  ;  that's  her  business.  Pretty 
soon  they  will  be  engaged  and  need  a  ring ; 
that's  our  business. 

JOHN  DflYNES  &  SONS. 

E8tabli5l7ed  1862. 
26  MAIN  STREET,  =     -     -    SALT  LAKE  CITY.       S 
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II  you  are  eoiit«mplating  a  trip  East  during 
tbe  preient  year,  remember  tbat  the 


Oregon    Smorx    Liine 


In  connection  with  the 


UINIOIN     RACIF^IC     RAILROAD 

Is  the   Short,    Fast   Route   to   St.  Louis   and  the  Fair  aud   all  points  East. 

See  any  Short  Line  agent  for  full 
particulars,  or  write  to 


S.  B.   BURUBV,  G.  P.  »  T.  K. 


E.  S.  SPBNOBR,  K.   CS.   P.   a  T.   R.  •  • 


Salt  Laks  ait7,  Utah. 
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DeBouzek  Enplni  Companif, 

Seatb  Tatspl*  St- 


^    SKItT  UKI^H   OITV,       -     -     -       VTOJi.      J 


ONE    WEEK 

Specisl   Bargains. 

Ladles'  fancy  embroidered  White  Waists,  nj\n 

worth  $1.50,  for '*^" 

Ladles' fancy  embroidered  White  Waists,  &\  AA 
worth  $2.00,  for *P1.UU 

Ladies'  fancy  embroidered  white  waists,  $-4   RO 

worth  83.00,  for  tpi.UU 

Colored  Cashmere  Hose  ORp 

Berlin  lisle  gloves,  worth  40c,  ORp 

Gents'  fine  suspenders,  worth  3oc,  4  Rn 

Gents'  summer  balbrlggan  Shltts  or  drawers,  OAp 
worth  50c,  for **Uv 

Men's  soft  front  Shirts,  worth  $1.00  CAp 


Nice  assortment  fine  Neckwear,  worth  aSc, 
for  

Hot  weather  garments  In  lisle  thread 
for 


i5c 

,$i.oo 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

»«   IBJUm  ST^HHT,     -     SbI*  iiak.   01«y 

ASKNTS  PKOTO  WOOLBIT  UIIXS. 


.  .^.^^H-^.^.^  <«t>»MMIM4H»t>Hi» 


LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


.     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH     ! 


SOLD  ONI.T  BT 


il  CIiflYTOfI  JJUSIG  CO.  : 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

','.     108  MAIN  BT      J.  J.  DAVNES.JR.,  Man. 

*  »  < 
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Wall  Paper! 


Happiness  and  contentment  in  the  home  depend  upon  ; 
cleanliness.  Dinwoodey's  can  help  you.  Let  them  ; 
make  your  home  clean  and  sweet. 


I  H-  Dinmoodey  pat^nitat^e  Co.  \ 


^•H-M  I  I  !"l-l"l-» 


TI16  Denver  &  RIO  Grande  Railroad, 
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Tka 

Tourtata 
Favorit* 
RsnU. 


Through  Salt  Lake  City  and  Scenic  CoUrado  to  the  World's  Fair. 
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Kast    Klyers    Daily    between    Ogden 
and  Denver.     Ghoice  of  Routes. 


Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers  from  Ogden  or  Salt  Lake 

To    St.    Louis    Without    Change  of   Cars. 

■  Free  Eeclining  Chair  Cars.      Dining    Car    Service  a  la  carte  on  all  through   • 

;  trains.     For  folders,  illustrated  booklets,  etc.,  address 

I.  A.   BENTON,  G.   A.  P.  D.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
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CO     TO 


i   Bennett  Glass  and  Paint  Co.   | 

SALT  LAKB  CITY, 
For  what  Inlormatlon  you  want  about 

Glass  and  Paint. 

I !     Send   them  your  orders  and  you   will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  ol  doing 
business. 


::    YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION,    '.l 

t>^H-.I-H-'I  H"M  1  I  M-I-Mll  tin  M-H-I-v 
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Daily  Train*  Each  Way  Between 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     I-INB 

RHILROKD- 

All  Point!  Bast,  W«»t  aad  North  rsached  t1» 
Oregon  Sbort  L1d«. 

T.  M.  SOHDMA.CHEB,  Trafflo  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BOKLET,  G.  P.  *  T.  A. 
D.  S.  8PKNCBB,  A.  Q.  P.  k  T.  A. 
I  ',  Olty  Ticket  Offlce,  JOl  Maljj  Street.  Telephone  J60.  .J- 

'  '.-i-i-n-n-t-t"!  I  i  t  >  1  >"i->-i"i'  1  mil  11  "i-i- 


j;-H'M-H-l-H-l-H-M"M-H"I-H-M-I-H-H^t 

IHissoori  Paeifie  | 

F2RIL.Vl£RV. 

The  Popular  Route  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  FAIR    i 

And  Points  East. 

*    PeLLMAS  AHD  TOURIST  SLEEPERS    i 


from  Ofden  and  Salt 
Lake  te  St,  Louis 


I  Throngh  Scenic  Colorado  Withont  diange 
of  Cars. 


1 1  Dining  Oars.     Pre«  BeoUnlng  Chair  Oars.   '.  | 
Everything  First-class. 


For  berths^  tickets,  folders,  etc.,  address 

f     H.   C.   TOWNSKND  Q.  P.  ft  T.  A.     ; ; 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

j^i-H'M'>»n  >p^y^p»t">♦^  >tH'»'»>'M^-  • 


